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CHAPTER I. 

CIRCUMSTANCES THAT LED TO LORD ELGIn's 
SECOND EMBASSY TO CHINA. 

Years have passed since the events I am 
about to describe took place, and although 
the same interest with which they were 
invested at the period of their occurrence has 
passed away, I venture to believe there will 
be still some who will read with interest a 
short account of a very eventful period of 
Chinese history, when Lord Elgin, breaking 
through the old traditional policy of China, 
established on a new basis our intercourse 
with that country, which was afterwards 
ably fostered and matured by Sir Frederick 
Bruce. 

The following narrative pretends to be no 
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more than a few extracts from my Diary ; it 
has no pretension to being a complete his- 
tory or an official record of Lord Elgin's 
second Embassy, and to avoid any reference 
to matters likely to lead to discussion of a 
controversial character, I have endeavoured 
to confine myself almost exclusively to the 
description of those events which came under 
my personal observation. 

Mr. Oliphant wrote such an able account 
of Lord Elgin's first Embassy that it has in- 
creased the hesitation with which I approach 
the task I have imposed on myself. 

To render what I am about to relate 
intelligible to the general reader, I must go 
back to the period that immediately suc- 
ceeded the conclusion of the Treaty of Tien- 
tsin, in August, 1858, which we then believed 
and hoped was the final settlement of the 
Chinese difficulties which had grown out of 
the seizure of the lorcha " Arrow" at Canton, 
in 1856. 

Sir Frederick, then Mr. Bruce, secretary 
to Lord Elgin's Embassy, brought the Treaty 
to England, and shortly after his arrival he 
was appointed Her Majesty's Envoy and 
Minister Plenipotentiary in China, with in- 
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structions to return to that country and to 
exchange the ratifications of the treaty at 
Pekin. Mr. Bruce's departure from England 
was somewhat delayed, as the Government 
were anxious that his instructions might be 
framed after consultation with Lord Elgin, 
whose immediate return was at that time 
anticipated; but when the Government learnt 
that Lord Elgin, after his successful negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Yeddo, had, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the real state of the 
rebellion in the centre of China, gone up 
the Yang-tze-Kiang, Mr. Bruce was at once 
ordered to proceed to his post. At Singa- 
pore, however, he met Lord Elgin, then on 
his way home, and thus fortunately had an 
opportunity of discussing the steps he pro- 
posed to take on his arrival in China. 

After concerting measures at Hong Kong 
with Admiral Hope and Sir Charles Strau- 
benzee, that he was to be supported by a 
strong demonstration of force at the mouth 
of the Peiho river, Mr. Bruce proceeded 
to Shanghai, where he arrived on the 6th 
of June, 1859 ; M. de Bourboulon, the 
minister appointed by the Emperor Napo- 
leon to exchange the ratification of the 
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French treaty at Pekin, arriving the fol- 
lowing day. 

The two ministers found waiting their 
arrival at Shanghai, a communication from 
Kweiliang, one of the commissioners who 
had the previous year negotiated the Treaty 
of Tien-tsin, endeavouring to divert them 
from their purpose of proceeding to Pekin ; 
but he was at once given clearly to under- 
stand that the resolution of the ambassadors 
to proceed there was inflexible, and Mr. 
Ward, the United States minister, likewise 
expressed his determination to exchange the 
ratification of the treaty which had been con- 
cluded between China and his country in the 
capital of the Empire, and to claim an inter- 
view with the Emperor. 

On the 1 5th of June Mr. Bruce sailed for 
the Peiho, and arrived off that river on the 
20th of the same month. Admiral Hope 
had already crossed the bar with several 
gun-boats. He found, however, the river 
obstructed by rafts moored across the en- 
trance ; but as he had failed in his attempt 
to open communication with any mandarin, 
he had been unable to ascertain whether the 
symptoms of an intended resista,nce to the 
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admission into the river of a gunboat to 
convey Mr. Bruce to Tien-tsin, was by order 
of the Imperial Government, or an act of the 
local authorities. The men who garrisoned 
the forts hoisted no flag, and represented 
themselves to be militia and country people^ 
who had erected the defences to protect 
themselves from piratical attack, and stated 
they were acting without authority from 
Pekin. At first they expressed their readi- 
ness to remove the barriers, so as to admit 
of the passage of one gunboat; but failed to 
fulfil their promise, and subsequently denied 
having made it. 

As the 26th of June was the date by which, 
according to the treaty, the ratification had 
to be exchanged, Mr. Bruce felt, if it was 
allowed to pass without that ceremony being 
completed, it was probable the Chinese would 
take advantage of the circumstance to attempt 
a re-discussion of those clauses, to which 
they had more especially objected when the 
treaty had been concluded the previous year-j 
and therefore, in conjunction with his French 
colleague, he decided on taking such steps as 
lay in his power to reach Pekin by the day 
named. 
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The absence of any official mandarin at 
the Peiho, and the persistence of the garrison 
in saying that they were acting on their own 
account, prevented Mr. Bruce from assuming 
that the obstruction of the river was a hostile 
act on the part of the Imperial Government ; 
and he therefore requested the Admiral to 
take the necessary measures for removing 
the rafts, &c., that had been moored across 
the river, so that he might proceed at once to 
Tien-tsin, on his way to Pekin. 

The attack on the forts, and the disastrous 
repulse, was the result. 

Mr. Bruce, with M. de Bourboulon, re- 
turned to Shanghai to wait instructions 
from Europe, and Admiral Hope withdrew 
to refit his squadron. 

From the comparative ease with which 
the same forts had been captured the 
previous year, and from past experience of 
Chinese warfare, neither the Admiral nor 
Mr. Bruce could have anticipated the pos- 
sibility of failure with the powerful naval 
force at their^' command, and the informa- 
tion that has Since been acquired respecting 
the feelings which at that time influenced 
the conduct of the Chinese Government 
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fully justified the policy pursued by Mr. 
Bruce. 

Had the attempt to force the passage of 
the Peiho been attended with success, it is 
probable the Emperor would have denied 
all participation in the effort at resistance, 
and received Mr. Bruce with all the courtesy 
and honour due to his position. This view 
of the case is further strengthened by the 
fact, that while the preparations were in 
progress for resistance at Taku, a house was 
prepared for Mr. Bruce's reception at Pekin. 

The success, however, that had attended 
the defence of the entrance to the river 
enabled the war party to acquire increased 
influence, and the Emperor, even if his 
policy had been pacific, would have been 
powerless to stem the strong feeling that was 
aroused by what, not only in the eyes of the 
Chinese but in that of European countries, 
could only be viewed as a great military 
success; and Sang rko-lin- sin, a Mongol 
Prince and head of the war party, who, by 
his successful defence of Tien-tsin against 
the rebels in 1853 had acquired great renown 
and influence, seized the opportunity for 
urging his long-cherished hope of driving 
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into the sea the " Barbarians " who had for 
so many years dared to insult and dictate 
terms to the Celestial Empire. 

On the arrival in England of the news of 
the Peiho disaster, the Government decided, 
in concert with that of the Emperor Napo- 
leon, that a large combined force should be 
sent to the north of China, to enforce an 
apology from the Imperial Government, and 
to ensure a proper and faithful observance 
for the future of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 
But while the Government was supported by 
the general voice of the country in their 
determination to act with requisite vigour, a 
strong feeling existed that if such an exten- 
sive war was to be undertaken, the efforts of 
diplomacy, backed by the presence of a 
strong fleet and army, ought first to be 
exhausted before all hope of a pacific solution 
of the question was abandoned. 

The fleet was strengthened by despatch- 
vessels and gunboats sent from England, 
and Admiral Jones was appointed second in 
command to Admiral Hope. An army was 
organised in India, the command of which 
was given to Lieu tenant-General Sir Hope 
Grant, whose distinguished services during 
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the Indian Mutiny, and his previous know- 
ledge of China, where he had served as 
Brigade-Major to Lord Saltoun, made his 
appointment to be regarded with general 
satisfaction. 

Early in March, i860. Lord John Russell 
announced in the House of Commons, that 
Lord Elgin had accepted the post of Am- 
bassador to the Court of Pekin, and would 
proceed immediately to China. 

It is not easy to appreciate to the full 
extent the difficulties of the task which 
Lord Elgin was called on to undertake ; but 
his former experience and great success had 
imparted such confidence at home in his 
sound judgment and discretion, that there 
was almost an unanimous expression of 
opinion that if, after what had occurred at 
the Peiho, any satisfactory terms could be 
arranged with the Chinese Government, 
which would obviate the necessity of embark- 
ing in a war, the duration and results of 
which could not be foreseen, the best hope of 
success lay in Lord Elgin's immediate return 
to China ; and at the same time, if coercive 
measures became necessary, it was felt that, 
while he would urge their prosecution with 
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vigour, it would be for only so long as might 
be requisite to secure the terms which the 
sense of the country, for future security, 
demanded. 

Baron Gros, with whom Lord Elgin had 
acted with so much success and pleasure in his 
first Embassy to China, was also re-appointed 
as the Emperor Napoleon's representative at 
the Court of Pekin. 



CHAPTER II. 

LORD Elgin's departure for china. — posi- 
tion OF affairs, and course of action 

ADOPTED ON HIS ARRIVAL IN THAT COUNTRY. 

On the 26th of April, i860, three years, to 
a day, since he started on his first Embassy 
to China, Lord Elgin left London, and on the 
28th embarked at Marseilles on board the 
P. and O. steamer " Valetta," Capt. Roberts. 
The Embassy consisted of Colonel Crealock, 
military secretary ; Hon. J. F. Stuart Wort- 
ley, and the Hon. T. J. Hovell Thurlow, 
attaches ; and myself, as private secretary. 
Baron Gros embarked at the same time, 
accompanied by M. Bastard. 

On the 4th of May we arrived at Alexan- 
dria. The Pasha placed his palaces and 
carriages at Lord Elgin's disposal, but we 
proceeded straight to Cairo, and preferred 
going to the hotel. Embarked at Suez on 
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the 5 th, and arrived at Point de Galle on the 
2 1 St. There we were unfortunately detained 
a fortnight by the wreck of the " Malabar," 
the steamer that was to have taken us on 
to China. We had embarked about one 
o'clock, expecting to proceed to sea in an 
hour's time; but the severe weather which 
ushers in the change of the monsoon at this 
season had delayed the shipment of the 
cargo by the time expected. The harbour 
being open to the heavy rollers of the south- 
west monsoon, the ship pitched heavily as 
the seas came rolling past ; she was hove 
short ready for starting, with a hawser at the 
stern, when without any warning the mon- 
soon flew round to the north-east, took the 
steamer on her broadside, the warp parted, 
and she tailed on to some rocks, and in a few 
minutes her stern was stove in. Steam was 
got up as rapidly as possible, and the captain 
tried by steaming ahead to set the steam 
pumps to work ; it, however, was too late, 
the water was up to the deck of the saloon, 
and momentarily threatened to burst the 
bulk-head into the engine room. Captain 
Grainger then decided to try to beach her at 
the head of the harbour to avoid sinking in 
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deep water, but she was now so water-logged 
she was nearly unmanageable. Owing to 
this and the tremendous sea that was run- 
ning, it was with much difificulty her head 
was. got round. Up to this time we had 
been steaming out to sea. As we ap- 
proached the shore, with the heavy surf 
breaking upon it in large rollers, the captain 
made one more effort to save his ship ; he 
dropped his anchor just outside the surf, but 
as she swung to it she struck heavily, and 
sank. Fortunately the water did not rise 
above the main deck, and all the passengers 
were ultimately safely got on shore. The 
absence of any panic was very creditable to 
the passengers ; it, however, was mainly due 
to the conduct of the two Ambassadors, 
who, during the whole time, remained quietly 
seated on the poop, conversing together, 
as if no danger impended. Around them 
gathered a cluster of women, who gained 
confidence from their behaviour. 

Most of the papers connected with the 
Embassy were recovered, as were also those 
of the French ; but the effect of the salt water 
upon Baron Gros's letter of instructions had 
been to obliterate all the writing except the 
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signature of the Emperor and that of the 
Minister who countersigned the letter. 

Upon Lord Elgin's arrival at Hong Kong 
on the 2 1 St of June, we found the " Feroze " 
of the Royal Indian Navy prepared for. the 
reception of the Embassy. All the men-of- 
war, with the exception of those required for 
the Canton river, had, together with the 
transports, proceeded to the north. Sir 
Hope Grant intended to occupy the island of 
Chusan with one regiment ; but the ultimate 
rendezvous for the English force was Ta- 
lien-wan, situate in the south-east end of 
Prince Regent's Sword, the promontory 
that divides the Gulf of Petcheli from the 
Sea of Tartary; and for the French force 
Chefoo, in the Shantung peninsula, was 
selected as the place of assembly. The 
troops had not moved northward so soon as 
had been anticipated, partly in consequence 
of the severe losses the French had sustained 
by the wreck of several of their ships con- 
taining military stores. 

For the defence of Hong Kong the 
General had left a provisional battalion of 
850 men, who were selected from the regi- 
ments that had gone to the north, on account 
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of their health and constitution unfitting 
them for a hard and long campaign : besides 
this battalion there was a regiment of Madras 
native infantry and some artillery, comprising 
altogether a force of about 2,500 men. At 
Canton there was the 87th and two native 
infantry regiments, with artillery, numbering 
in all about 3,500. A Sikh regiment occu- 
pied Chusan, while a force was provided for 
the protection of Shanghai. The remainder 
of the troops had proceeded direct to Ta- 
lien-wan. 

At Hong Kong Lord Elgin heard from 
Mr. Bruce that the ultimatum, which had 
been forwarded from England, had been 
delivered to the Chinese Government, with 
the intimation that an answer was to be 
sent to Shanghai by an early date. Lord 
Elgin decided, therefore, to proceed to that 
place with as little delay as possible, and 
we arrived at Shanghai on the 29th of 
June, where we met Mr. Bruce ; the Ad- 
miral and General, together with nearly 
all the force, had already sailed for the 
north. 

The state of China at this time was such 
that it appeared there was only wanting the 
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pressure which the weakness of the Emperor 
and the obstinacy of the war party were 
forcing the AlHes to exert, to bring the whole 
fabric of the Imperial Government in ruins 
to the ground. This Lord Elgin most 
anxiously desired to avoid ; for, feeble as the 
Government was, there was nothing between 
it and hopeless confusion. No party was in 
a position to acquire even the power and 
influence exercised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment. Anarchy of the worst description 
would have. been the immediate result of the 
overthrow of the existing dynasty. For, as 
far as we could learn, none of the movements 
that were agitating the empire were in any 
way united with each other, or the result of a 
patriotic love of country desirous to correct 
abuses grown up under the Imperial rule. 
They appeared, in all cases where the origin 
of the first movement could be traced, to be 
the offspring of ambition, or desire of revenge 
for some real or fancied wrong; all, no doubt, 
engendered and encouraged by the know- 
ledge that the authorities were alike helpless 
to protect the well-disposed as they were to 
punish those who defied their authority, and 
any man with energy, who could command a 
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small following, soon found thousands ready 
to join his standard when plunder was 
considered the first and principal end in 
view. 

At Canton, however, which had hitherto 
always been considered the hot-bed of dis- 
turbance, the feeling appeared to be better 
than had existed for years : the desire for 
trade was increasing, and the business trans- 
acted had considerably improved. But the 
Imperial rule was so weak that Lau-Tsung- 
Kwang, Governor-General of the Two Kiang, 
requested Mr. Parkes, who was at the time 
of our arrival still British Commissioner at 
Canton, to urge upon Lord Elgin not to 
withdraw our troops from that city, as he 
expressed himself powerless to preserve 
order without the moral support of their 
presence. 

At Shanghai we learnt that the rebels had 
advanced from Hanchow on Soochow, and 
that the Imperial troops at the latter place, 
after offering a slight resistance, joined the 
rebels in sacking the city and murdering the 
inhabitants. 

The city and settlement of Shanghai were 
much alarmed at the near approach of the 
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rebels; barricades were erected across the 
principal roads leading into the country, and 
volunteer companies formed to assist the 
regular forces ; the city itself was garrisoned 
by the Allied troops. The town had a very 
melancholy and deserted appearance : most 
of the shops were closed, and many of the 
inhabitants had fled. The Chinese autho- 
rities expected daily that the rebels would 
attack the city. 

The French had placed a strong force in 
the suburb of Tongkadoo to protect the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral. Large numbers 
of converted Chinese therefore flocked to it 
for protection, depositing articles of value 
within its walls. This wealth had a strong 
attraction for the Fuhkien men, whose junks 
lay within a few hundred yards of the build- 
ing ; and there was much danger of disturb- 
ances arising distinct from those created by 
the rebels, the temptation to plunder being 
great, and nothing easier than in the existing 
state of disorder for the starving and evil- 
disposed to raise a cry of "Rebels!" and then 
take advantage of the confusion that would 
ensue. Such alarms, created by what the 
Chinese call "lie rebels," were often the 
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cause of as great suffering and loss of life 
and property as if the attack had been 
actually commenced by the Taipings ; the 
destruction of human life and property being 
the characteristics in both instances. From 
such false alarms and dangers it was obvi- 
ously the interest of the Allies to protect 
Shanghai, as it was impossible to separate 
the safety of the European settlement from 
the safety and maintenance of order in the city. 
The Loodianah Regiment, which had been 
advanced some distance into the country, was 
soon withdrawn, and merely occupied the 
approaches by which an army could advance 
upon Shanghai ; but hitherto the rebels had 
seldom captured cities by means of an open 
advance of this nature. They generally gained 
possession of fortified cities by stratagem. A 
few men enter a town to trade and establish 
business relations with the townspeople; they 
are followed by others, who take up their 
residence close to one of the gates. The 
same course is pursued in the suburb imme- 
diately adjoining the gate on the other side. 
Upon the day fixed for the attempt, those 
inside the city, on some pretence, create a 
disturbance, and during the confusion which 
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ensues seize on one or more of the gates, and 
hold possession of it until joined by the main 
body of the rebels, who, in parties of ten to 
twenty, have assembled in the neighbour- 
hood. A scene of murder and plunder 
ensues ; the Tartars are exterminated, but 
it does not stop there ; many Chinese — men, 
women, and children — meet the same fate, 
and the lately thriving city is soon a heap of 
blackened ruins covering the bodies of those 
lately slain and violated ; the country round 
is laid waste, the peasantry are frequently 
beheaded merely to strike terror to the 
hearts of those who might otherwise enter- 
tain thoughts of opposing the exactions of 
the rebels. The Imperial soldiers, ill paid, 
ill cared for, and worse disciplined, offer but 
an ineffectual resistance, as they see the chief 
authorities of the city and their own officers 
the first to fly and provide for the safety of 
their lives and property. 

At other places besides Soochow the 
soldiers raised in the provinces made com- 
mon cause with the rebels in plundering the 
country. 

With the view of encouraging the inhabi- 
tants to remain, and to warn the rebels of 
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the danger of any attempt they might make 
to capture Shanghai, the English and French 
authorities notified by proclamation that the 
Allies would defend the city and protect the 
lives and property of the inhabitants in 
the town and in the immediate vicinity. 
Notwithstanding, however, the reliance that 
was felt in the power of the Allies to fulfil 
this promise, it had not altogether the 
desired effect, and people continued to leave 
the city in large numbers. 

The chronic state of disturbance and war 
that had for so long existed at Canton had 
been unknown in Shanghai, and the people 
were unable to act as a Canton merchant 
would under like difficulties. At Canton, so 
accustomed are they to an uncertain state of 
things that both merchants and small traders 
are able to take advantage of short periods of 
quiet, without embarking in mercantile trans- 
actions to such an extent as to remove their 
capital for any length of time from their 
control. 

Ho, who was Governor- General of the 
Two Kiang, had, previous to our arrival in 
China, made proposals to Mr. Bruce and 
M. de Bourboulon, that if they would afford 
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him aid in driving back the rebels, he 
would in exchange mediate with the Court 
of Pekin for a satisfactory adjustment of their 
claims. On our arrival at Shanghai we found 
that in consequence of the failure on his part 
to soothe the " Barbarians " into a com- 
pliance with these terms, and having aban- 
doned the whole line of the Grand Canal to 
the Taipings, he had been degraded and was 
at that time a prisoner, waiting to be sent to 
Pekin. 

It is probable that up to this time the full 
extent of the disturbances in the centre of 
China had been concealed from the Emperor; 
but after Ho's failure to induce the Allies to 
assist him in staying the rebellion, and being 
wholly incompetent from weakness and 
cowardice to do so himself, the position of 
affairs became so serious that they could no 
longer be withheld ; and Ho's successor, 
Tsang-Kwoh-Fan, was now on his way to 
Shanghai to assume the government of the 
provinces of the Two Kiang. With Tsang, 
Li was to a certain extent associated. He 
had been formerly Tautai at Shanghai, and 
was now Provincial Governor of Kiang-Su, 
which rank gave him the right of communi- 
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eating direct with the Emperor. Of this he 
attempted to take advantage by hinting he 
had instructions to renew the same kind of 
indirect offer advanced by Ho, and that if 
the Foreign Ministers would assist the 
Imperial Government by driving the rebels 
back from Soochow, and the province of 
Kiang-Su, the obstructing causes to the 
British and French Ministers being received 
at Pekin would be removed. 

So ignorant was the Imperial Government 
of the power of European nations, that it 
thought effectual resistance could be offered 
to the advance of the Allied armies in the 
North, while, even with the sympathies of 
the wealthier classes and the majority of the 
population in its favour, the Government had 
been unable to suppress the disorders which 
threatened, if not speedily checked, to sever 
from the Emperor's rule the richest pro- 
vinces of the Empire. 

General Ignatieff, the Russian Minister, 
who had been resident for several months in 
Pekin, had come to Shanghai a few days 
before our arrival. A Russian Mission had 
been for many years established at Pekin; its 
members had, however, to conform to the 
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Chinese dress, partly for safety and partly to 
avoid the annoyance of idle curiosity to 
which they would have been exposed had 
they retained the European costume. 

The rumours of the intended advance of 
the Allied armies rendered it advisable for 
General Ignatieff to withdraw, as, in the 
event of the defeat of the Chinese army, 
there was the danger to be apprehended that 
the people, in their desire for revenge, might 
not regard the nationality of any European 
within their power. He wished also to show 
to the Chinese Government that the moral 
support of Russia was given to the course 
of action which had been forced on the 
Allies by the Emperor's disregard of treaty 
obligations. 

The General gave a very interesting 
account of the state of political feeling in 
Pekin. In the minds of the upper classes, 
England was associated with the quarrels 
from which had emanated all the disturb- 
ances which had for many years harassed the 
empire ; they dated the troubles from which 
they had since never been free to the war of 
1842, and to the feeling engendered by the 
indemnity which had been then imposed. 
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It was not unnatural, therefore, that we 
were regarded both with dislike and fear. 
This feeling was further encouraged by the 
official mandarins, who apparently considered, 
if we were admitted to the capital on the 
footing of equality we demanded, their ex- 
clusive privileges and influence would be 
endangered. 

By the population we were little known, 
but that little was in our favour. Pekin and 
the northern districts depend principally on 
the central and southern provinces for grain, 
and since the partial interruption of the trade 
by the Grand Canal, the greatest portion 
is conveyed in large junks from Shanghai 
round by sea up the Peiho to Tien-tsin ; the 
whole of this trade we might at any moment 
have stopped, and the distress and suffering 
this would have occasioned would have been 
most severely felt by the poorer classes. 
Lord Elgin was desirous to confine as ex- 
clusively as possible to the Emperor and 
governing body any suffering to be entailed 
by the coercive measures it might ultimately 
become necessary to adopt ; and by laying no 
embargo on the grain fleet, he abstained 
from the exercise of a power and right he no 
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doubt possessed. The result of this humane 
and wise policy was the feeling of gratitude 
which General Ignatieff told us existed 
amongst the middle and lower classes of 
Pekin, and was the cause of our finding,, 
when the Allies subsequently landed in 
the north, a friendly instead of a hostile 
population. 

When Admiral Hope returned from the 
Peiho the previous year, after the repulse of 
the squadron at the Taku forts, Mr. Ward, 
then American Minister, thought he would 
gain by diplomacy w^hat Mr. Bruce had 
failed to obtain by force. He therefore 
opened communication with the Governor- 
General of Chih-li, and being still anxious to 
proceed to Pekin, there to exchange the 
ratification of the American treaty, he ac- 
cepted the conditions imposed by the Impe- 
rial Government, and after meeting the 
Imperial Commissioners at Peh-tang, was 
escorted to the Capital. On his arrival there 
he was lodged in a small temple, but was 
confined to the precincts of the court-yards 
which surrounded it. After several days' 
delay, he was informed the Emperor desired 
the exchange of the ratification should take 
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place at Peh-tang, the town where he had 
landed ; therefore Mr, Ward had to return 
and receive from the Governor-General of 
the province the Emperor's ratification of 
the treaty. 

The treatment to which Mr, Ward was 
subjected showed the evident intention of 
the Emperor not to admit any of the Treaty 
Powers on a footing of equality with the 
Empire of China, unless compelled by force 
to do so. Once in the hands of the Chinese 
authorities, Mr. Ward was powerless to act 
otherwise than he did ; but it was to be 
regretted that to the advisers of the Emperor 
had been afforded the opportunity of display- 
ing their arrogant presumption in the person 
of the Representative of the United States. 

As no satisfactory reply was received to 
the demands which had been forwarded to 
the Imperial Government, Lord Elgin re- 
solved that any further attempt at negotia- 
tion except at Pekin, or in the immediate 
neighbourhood of that city, was altogether 
useless, and therefore on the 5th of July 
sailed for Ta-lien-wan, where we arrived on 
the 9th. 

The approach to the Bay is rather striking 
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from the high and rugged outline of the hills 
by which it is enclosed ; in the valleys and 
sheltered places there are a few dwarfed 
trees, stunted in their growth by the cold 
bleak winds that must sweep over the coun- 
try in winter. Two or three islands near 
the entrance of the Bay, which is about ten 
miles deep by twelve wide, afford consider- 
able shelter for ships to anchor; there are 
numerous villages on the hill-sides, and the 
people cultivate the ground with much care, 
their fields almost resembling gardens in 
neatness. They grow wheat, maize, millet, 
and a grain not unlike the Indian gram ; 
their vegetables consist of beans, sweet pota- 
toes, cabbage, broccoli, onions, and scarlet 
runners, and the fruits are pears and apples, 
and very small peaches, &c. 

The cottages, well built of stone, are far 
more comfortable, better furnished, and 
cleaner than those of the same class in the 
south of China. 

The first division of the army was en- 
camped on the west side of the Bay, and 
there Sir Hope Grant remained, with his 
head -quarters on board his steamer the 
"Grenada," so that he might cross at any 
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time to the eastern side of the Bay, where 
the second division of infantry was landed 
under the command of Sir Robert Napier; 
the cavalry and artillery were also encamped 
on that side. 

The fleet and transports were divided into 
two divisions : Admiral Hope remaining on 
the west side with Sir Hope Grant, while 
Admiral Jones commanded the division on 
the eastern shore. 

Nothing could exceed the excellent con- 
dition of the whole force ; it was most com- 
pletely and efficiently equipped, and never 
were the requirements of an army more 
thoroughly cared for than they were by the 
General and the excellent Staff he had under 
his command. 

The inhabitants of the peninsula of Leao- 
tie-Shan, on the east side of which Ta-lien- 
wan is situated, are supposed to be colonists 
from Shan - tung, from which province it 
is believed they emigrated about two hun- 
dred years ago. They appeared utterly 
indifferent to the cause that brought so 
formidable a force into their country, and 
expressed no curiosity as to our future plans 
or intentions. 
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General de Montauban came over from 
Chefoo on the 13th of July, and accompanied 
Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant, with their 
respective Staffs, on board the " Coroman- 
del," to the east side of the Bay, to inspect 
the cavalry and artillery. 

Upon our arrival at Odin Bay, which was 
the name that had been given the place 
where the troops were assembled on the east 
shore, we found the cavalry and artillery 
drawn up on the beach ; the troops consisted 
of the King's Dragoon Guards, Probyn's and 
Fane's irregular cavalry regiments, with a 
couple of batteries of artillery, the whole 
under the command of Brigadier Crofton. 
Horses having been provided, we mounted, 
and Lord Elgin and General Montauban 
were received with a general salute. The 
condition of the cavalry and artillery horses 
was excellent. It was difficult to imagine we 
were in Tartary, fifteen thousand miles from 
England ; it was more like a field-day on 
Woolwich Common or at Aldershot. This 
was the first occasion on which Armstrong 
guns had been employed, and they were 
tried at different ranges for General Mont- 
auban's benefit, after which Probyn showed 
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his regiment to the French officers, who had 
never seen our Indian irregular Cavahy ; 
they were much struck with their general 
appearance and their skill, both with the 
sword and lance. Probyn practised them at 
a game which is very popular with the men : 
A tent peg is driven firmly into the ground, 
and the object is to strike it with the lance 
whilst at full speed, and to carry it away on 
the point; great skill and horsemanship are 
required for the performance of this feat, and 
the French were very favourably impressed 
with the soldierlike appearance of the Sikh 
Cavalry. 

On the 1 6th of July Lord Elgin crossed 
to Chefoo, to concert with Baron Gros the 
future joint diplomatic and military action of 
the Allies. 

Chefoo is about sixty miles from Ta-lien- 
wan, on the south side of the Gulf of 
Pecheli. It is the first harbour of importance 
along the coast north of the Yang-tse-Kiang, 
and lies in the department of Tang-Chow, a 
town about thirty miles distant, which was 
opened for trade by the Treaty of Tien-tsin, 
and which possesses only a small and dan- 
gerous harbour of its own. 
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The harbour of Chefoo is surrounded by 
high mountains which enclose a rich plain 
covered with thriving villages. The appear- 
ance of the people is in striking contrast to 
those we had been in the habit of seeing at 
Shanghai and in the south of China. The 
men are above the average height, and 
powerfully built in proportion. In their 
manner there is none of the cunning, cringing, 
and at the same time insolent, appearance 
which is characteristic of the people about 
Canton. 

The harbour of Chefoo is commodious, 
and good roads cross the mountains con- 
necting it with the country beyond. We 
walked to the top of one of the highest hills, 
and from the summit had a wide and exten- 
sive view over the plains which extended as 
far as we could see. From the numerous 
small towns and villages, the population must 
be considerable ; and from each village being 
surrounded by clumps of trees, a general 
wooded appearance is given to the country. 

From the abundance of the crops, the soil 
must be good ; the produce is the same, only 
more abundant, as at Ta-lien-wan. The 
vines grow in the open air, notwithstanding 
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the severity of the winter. Supplies of all 
kinds were furnished to the French camp. 

The French naitted the 25th of July as 
the date when they would be ready to 
advance ; they had had great difficulties to 
surmount, in consequence of the non-arrival 
of their material, the general incompleteness 
of their military train, and the scarcity of 
draught animals for their artillery ; and they 
had no Hong-Kong or India as their base 
of operations, from whence they could draw 
their supplies. 

The English arniy had been ready since 
the iniddle of June, thus several weeks of fine 
weather had been already lost, and we felt 
as the- month of August approached, our 
chances of finishing the campaign the same 
year were rapidly diminishing. From infor- 
mation derived from the Chinese, it appeared 
that a good deal of rain generally fell in the 
beginning of August, and we knew that it 
was impossible to move across the great mud 
flats that surrounded Peh-tang and the Peiho 
forts, unless they had been baked hard for 
some days by the heat of the sun. 

Great things were expected by the French 
naval officers from some small iron gunboats 
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which had been originally built for service 
on the Italian lakes. They were formed in 
compartments, and sent out in several pieces ; 
wlien put together they were long narrow 
ugly-looking things, deep at the stem, and 
drawing about four feet and a half water. 
They have a rudder at either end, so that in 
a narrow river there is no necessity for their 
turning; one heavy gun mounted forward. 
Two only of these gunboats had as yet 
arrived, and the French were working hard 
to put them together; they were merely 
riveted without having either ribs or cross- 
beams, one shot striking, would be quite 
sufficient to sink them, but as they are 
intended to fire at long ranges the chance of 
their being hit is small. 

After Lord Elgin had rnet Baron Gros 
and General Montauban, I was directed to 
return to Ta-lien-wan in the " Roebuck," 
to communicate with Admiral Hope and 
Sir Hope Grant, and to request them to 
join Lord Elgin at once at Chefoo, so 
that the final plan of camppiign might be 
decided. 

On the 19th the Admiral and General 
^.rrived, and a Council, composed of the 
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Ambassadors S,nd naval and military allied 
Commanders-in-Chief, was held on board 
Lord Elgin's Embassy ship, the " Feroze." 

The original plan of operation had been 
that the English should land at Peh-tang, 
which is a town at the entrance of a river of 
the same name about eight miles to the 
north of the Peiho, while the French were to 
land on the coast some twelve miles to the 
south of that river, a simultaneous advance, 
as soon as the landings were effected, to be 
made by both armies on the Taku forts. 
The French, however, after a careful recon- 
naissance of the coast, decided it was impos- 
sible to effect a landing to the south, as 
there were no harbours, and the water was so 
shallow for several miles seaward that great 
difficulty would attend the landing of the 
artillery and material, and no communication 
could be maintained between the fleet and 
their land force, an essential consideration in 
a country so little known, and which from its 
appearance as seen from the shore afforded 
but small prospect of supplies being ob- 
tainable. Moreover, the absence of cavalry 
rendered their advance into the country 
highly dangerous, if not impossible, from the 
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hordes of Tartar cavalry by which they 
might be surrounded. 

After a long and anxious consultation the 
Ambassadors and the allied Commanders-in- 
Chief decided that the Allied forces should 
sail and rendezvous near to Sha-la-tung 
shoal, but out of sight of land, and some 
twenty miles from Peh-tang, the place of 
rendezvous to be marked by men-of-war sent 
forward for that purpose, the landing to com- 
mence on the 31st July. 

After this conference Lord Elgin returned 
to Ta-lien-wan, and on the 23rd the 
embarkation of the horses began ; it was 
exceedingly well arranged, quietly and in 
good order, without confusion. The em- 
barkation of all the troops was completed by 
the evening of the following day, without a 
single accident having occurred. The em- 
barkation of the horses was under the super- 
intendence of Lord John Hay and Colonel 
Walker. 

The Chusan steamer arrived on the 23rd 
from Japan, where she had been to obtain 
mules ; my brother was on board of her, and 
he now joined our Embassy ship. 

As an evidence of the good discipline as 
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well as conduct of the troops while on shore, 
the only compensation the villagers asked 
for injury done to any of their property was 
the payment of one hundred and eighty 
dollars — equal to about thirty-seven pounds 
— for the destruction of some young growing 
crops, in the midst of which Sir John Mit- 
chell's division had been obliged to encamp. 
Such a statement speaks volumes for the 
good behaviour of the men, and of the 
admirable manner in which they were com- 
manded ; and the Chinese were as much 
astonished as pleased at all their demands 
being paid in full. 

The Embassy since its arrival in China 
had been joined by Mr. Wade, Chinese 
Secretary; and Mr., now Sir Harry, Parkes, 
then British Commissioner at Canton. 



CHAPTER III. 

LANDING AT PEH-TANG. 

Soon after daylight on the 26th, there was 
a stir amongst the fleet of men-of-war and 
transports, the' long-wished-for hour had 
arrived, the fleet was under sail for the 
Peiho. It was an interesting sight seeing 
the ships getting under weigh, every avail- 
able steamer being employed in towing the 
large sailing transports clear of the harbour, 
while others, impatient to be off", relied on 
their own efforts to beat out clear of the 
Islands which closed the entrance of the Bay. 
The steamers were dashing backward^ and 
forwards, while the despatch vessels and 
gunboats were enforcing orders and bringing 
up the lazy and slow, and by noon upwards 
of two hundred ships and steamers were 
bowling along before a strong easterly breeze. 
The fleet had not the same regularity of 
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formation as that which had distinguished 
the crossing from Baldjik to the Crimea, the 
irregularity, however, in the order of sailing 
made this the more beautiful sight of the 
two. In the Black Sea the jets of smoke, 
reminding one of Manchester or Sheffield, 
somewhat destroyed the effect; here little 
could be seen but clouds of canvas, and 
showers of spray dashed up by the ships' 
bows, sparkling in the sunshihe. 

During the night we headed the tran- 
sports, and reached the rendezvous on the 
morning of the 27th. The Admiral had 
already arrived with several men-of-war, the 
anchorage was within fifteen miles of Peh- 
tang, which was nearer than originally 
intended. During the day transports kept 
constantly arriving, taking up their position 
in line according to the division, brigade, 
or regiment, of the troops on board ; the 
Admiral having furnished each captain with 
a plan shewing the place in which he was to 
anchor, all confusion was avoided. 

On the 28th the French fleet reached the 
rendezvous, and by the 30th, the whole force 
having arrived, the combined fleets were 
moved seven miles nearer inshore, this was 
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as near to Peh-tang as the large vessels 
could approach ; the bar could only be 
crossed by the despatch vessels and gun- 
boats. 

The weather being too roiigh to allow of 
the disembarkation of the horses on the 31st, 
the landing was postponed until the following 
morning, the ist of August. Early on that 
day the gunboats and small steamers attached 
to the fleet, crowded with troops, and tow- 
ing boats containing others, steamed slowly 
towards Peh-tang. After crossing the bar, 
and on our approaching nearer the town we 
found that the entrance to the river was 
guarded by a strong fort, and powerful 
earthwork on the south ^ide of the river^ 
supported by another Pn the north, their 
guns Qpramanding the entrance which is 
narrow ; the southern fqrt is built upon the 
large mud flat which extends for miles along 
the shore. The place selected for the land- 
ing was about 2,000 yards south of the fort, 
A few Chinese soldiers showed theniselves, 
but they appeared to have no intention of 
offering any resistance. A raised causeway 
could be seen from the gunboats, about a 
mile 9.nd a half inland, rising apparently 
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out of the sea of mud that surrounds it. 
This seemed to be the only Hne of commu- 
nication between Peh-tang and the Taku 
forts, and onoe gained Peh-tang would 
be cut off. The whole of the country 
for miles round the town appeared to 
be a plain of mud. Deep ditches were 
cut in places, apparently for the purpose 
of drainage ; these, from the treacherous 
nature of the soil, after any rain were im- 
passable. 

Tbe 2nd Brigade of tl^e ist Division, 
under Brigadier Sutton, supported by a 
Frencji Brigade, both under the personal 
command of Sir Hope Grant, were disem- 
barked, a party of about 250 men forming 
the advance-guard. The boats being unable 
to get close to the bank, we had to jump 
into the mud and water, which reached 
above our knees ; but the Commander-in- 
Chief havipg shown the example, we took off 
our shoes and stockings, and splashed and 
waded for upwards of half-a-mile through a 
mixed compound of mud and filth, until we 
gained the hard-baked mud. The only 
enemy in sight was a small cavalry picket, at 
a drawbridge across the causeway, about a 
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hundred yards distant from the southern 
gate of the town. They appeared to be 
leisurely watching our movements. Before 
we got to the causeway we found a large 
intervening flat of soft mud surrounded by a 
deep ditch into which the tide flowed, and it 
was some time before we floundered through 
this worse than morass. When we had 
approached within easy rifle shot, the cavalry 
picket mounted and rode slowly along the 
road leading to Taku, 

The French, who were on the left, having 
found harder ground, reached the causeway 
first, and moved at once towards Peh-tang, 
but were halted as soon as they came 
opposite our advance guard. 

It was now 6 p.m., and as the disembarka- 
tion of troops was still going on, the General 
decided to bivouac on the ground where we 
then were for the night. The causeway was 
occupied and the communication with the 
landing place kept open by a couple of 
regiments left on the mud flats for that 
purpose. 

The drawbridge near the town, at which 
the Chinese cavalry picket had been sta- 
tioned, was about a mile and a half from 
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where we were halted, and as no further 
advance was intended, Colonels Foley and 
Dupin, Captains McGuinness and Dew, and 
myself, walked forward to see if the bridge 
had been rendered impassable. We were 
glad to find both it and the guard-house 
perfectly uninjured. Crossing the bridge, 
and passing close to the townspeople, who 
were collected in groups outside their doors 
anxiously watching our movements, we 
approached the fort on which their flags 
were still flying, but not a soldier was to be 
seen. As it was of consequence, in the 
event of any troops remaining in the Fort, 
to secure the bridge, we returned to acquaint 
the General of the absence of any opposition, 
and he ordered the post to be at once 
occupied by a combined party of English 
and French. During the night Mr. Parkas, 
and Captain Williams of the Quarter-Master 
General's Department, entered the town ; the 
former got into communication with one of 
the townspeople, and learned that the forts 
were deserted, but that various infernal 
machines had been so placed as to explode 
amongst our troops on their entering the 
place. Mr. Parkes insisted, as the man had 
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admitted he knew where they were, on his 
immediately accompanying him to the forts 
to point out where they were concealed. 
After some little difficulty, Mr. Parkes, with 
that determined energy which has carried 
him and others through so many dangers 
and trying scenes, succeeded in making this 
man go with them, and upon the informa- 
tion he thus obtained, the dangers were 
removed by a party sent forward for that 
purpose. The army passed the night, not 
very pleasantly, on the mud-flats and cause- 
way, without water, or anything to eat ; 
wet through, and lying on very moist 
ground. 

At 4.30 a.m., the gun-boats pushed into 
the river, and we advanced on the land side, 
as had been previously arranged, and occu- 
pied the town at 5.30 a.m. 

The north fort being likewise evacuated, 
we had now complete possession of the 
entrance to the river, and the Admiral 
commenced at once to land men, horses, 
guns, and stores : to expedite the landing, 
piers and jetties were constructed, and soon 
the river face of the town almost rivalled in 
activity the docks of Liverpool. 
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As there was no place on the outside 
where the troops could encamp, it was 
decided to divide the town between the 
Allied armies. 

A large number of Chinese coolies, wn^r 
had been trained and organised as a military 
train by English officers were lent to the 
French, who were very inadequately pro- 
vided with means of transport. 

The result of the concentration of so 
many troops in the comparatively limited 
space enclosed within the walls of Peh-tang, 
necessitated the ejectment of many of the 
inhabitants from their houses ; this was done 
as kindly as possible, yet with all the 
consideration that under the circumstances 
could be shewn to the unfortunate inmates, 
an immense amount of suffering was the 
result. 

For the purpose of constructing the quays 
and wharfs, whole streets had to be pulled 
down ; the people had nowhere to go, no 
money and no food ; old women who for 
years had never been outside their doors, 
suddenly found themselves without a roof to 
cover them, and wandered tottering along in 
helpless misery. Whenever feasible, notice 
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was given for the people to remove their 
goods and obtain some other shelter, but 
even when this was done, the poor people 
were seldom able to take advantage of the 
time allowed ; for many, either from age or 
poverty, or from having no other place to 
which they could go, were unable to leave 
the town, while others preferred to destroy 
themselves and families sooner than expose 
their wives and daughters to the risk and 
danger of flight. 

This was the sad fate of the family of the 
unfortunate man who, by the information he 
gave respecting the infernal machines, had in 
all probability been the means of saving the 
lives of many of the men. The second day 
after the occupation of the town, Mr. Parkes, 
surprised at his not having been to see him 
as he had promised, went to his house to 
ascertain the cause. On entering we found 
the lower room full of broken furniture ; up- 
stairs were five dead bodies, one man and 
four women, two of them young girls. The 
body, however, was not that of the man of 
whom we were in search. At last, after 
much inquiry, we learnt that he was in a 
neighbouring house. We there found him, 
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apparently dying. From his account it 
appeared, a party of French soldiers came to 
his house and used great violence. As soon 
as they left, he and his whole family took 
poison ; the French returned before he was 
quite dead, and removed him to one of their 
hospitals, and we heard afterwards that he 
had recovered. 

When we entered the town, on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd, nearly all the shops were 
closed, but one old man had kept his open, 
and welcomed a few of us who entered early 
in the morning, and gave us tea, a luxury 
impossible to describe, after being nearly 
twenty-four hours without anything to drink. 
He too fell a victim, like many others, his 
kindness and confidence in our protection 
having proved of no avail. 

When we entered Peh-tang it contained 
a population, it was said, of some 20,000 
inhabitants ; what became of the large ma- 
jority of that population we could never 
ascertain. 

The people whom the Chinese most 
dreaded were their own countrymen, the 
Canton coolies, who performed the duty of 
military train; these had no feeling of pity or 
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sympathy for the unfortunate inhabitants, but 
took every opportunity to plunder and com- 
mit other atrocities. Severe examples were 
made of all who were discovered. 



CHAPTER IV. 

steps taken to obtain information of 
enemy's position. 

By the evening of the 2nd, a considerable 
force having been landed, Sir Hope Grant 
decided on sending out a strong recon- 
noitring party along the causeway, and at 
3.30 on the morning of the 3rd, a force 
moved out of the town, consisting of 1000 
French leading, with two light mountain 
guns, supported by 1000 English, consist- 
ing of the 60th Rifles, 2nd Queen's and 
15th Punjaub's. The causeway, from the 
previous day's rain, was deep and much cut 
up ; the mud flats on either side were almost 
under water. After proceeding about two 
miles and a half, we came to a few ruined 
buildings, from which a picket of the enemy's 
cavalry retired as we advanced ; about a 
mile beyond this the causeway ended, open- 
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ing on to a large plain, covered partially with 
grass. About half a mile in advance of 
where the causeway joined the plain, there 
was a small cluster of buildings which the 
Chinese occupied in some force, and behind 
which the cavalry we had first seen re- 
tired. As the Allied force approached, the 
Chinese opened a smart fire on the head of 
the column ; the French brought up their 
mountain guns and deployed a company on 
to the mud on either side of the causeway, 
advancing in skirmishing order. During the 
halt a few men were hit, but as soon as the 
above dispositions had been made, and a few 
rounds fired by the mountain guns^ the 
column again moved forward, and as it 
reached the dry ground beyond the cause- 
way, the French deployed to the right and 
the English to the left of the road. The 
whole force throwing out skirmishers then 
advanced, the English in echellon, the 2nd 
Queen's leading. The Chinese maintained a 
pretty good jingal and matchlock fire. After 
moving forward about half a mile, the 
English were made to lie down about six 
hundred yards from a long crenated in- 
trenchment, which extended about half a 
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mile across our front. A large body of 
about 3000 Tartar cavalry took up their 
position with rapidity and precision of move- 
ment on the right flank of the enemy's line, 
but a sheet of water lay between the ground 
we occupied and where they were. 

As the Brigadier in command, on seeing 
the number of the Ghinese and the strength 
of their position, had sent back for instruc- 
tions, the apparent hesitation on our part 
caused the Chinese to redouble their fire ; 
but although the shot fell pretty thick, we 
lost only five or six men. In about two 
hours, Sir Hope Grant arrived with rein- 
forcements, but as he did not wish to bring 
on a general action, we returned to Peh-tang, 
which we reached about 11 a.m. 

The navy, with an energy and skill which 
I believe only British naval officers and men 
can bring to bear, were daily landing stores, 
men, and horses. The state of the tides 
kept them employed at all hours, both day 
and night, but all was done with a cheerful- 
ness and alacrity that overcame all diffi- 
culties. 

A few days of rain, which flooded the mud 
flats and made the causeway soft and almost 
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impassable for guns, created a filth and stench 
in the town, where the mud soon became 
many feet deep, truly awful. The despond- 
ing, and in all expeditions there are sure to 
be plenty of this class, predicted all manner 
of misfortune to the expedition ; but in the 
minds of all some uneasiness existed for the 
health of the troops, crowded together as 
they were in a small undrained town. How- 
ever, the weather again cleared, and hope 
Was once more in the ascendant. 

The French had now in some degree 
organised their transport and military train, 
and as the requirements of their commissariat 
department, which was conducted on the 
most economical system, was not so difficult 
to provide for as the English, no delay was 
likely to be occasioned by any want of pre- 
paration on their part. Beyond a ration of 
biscuit, some sardines, and coffee, the 
French soldiers, at the time of which I 
speak, had mainly to depend on their own 
exertions for further supplies : fortunately 
on our first arrival the supply of pigs was 
large, but this resource began to run short, 
and it was thought not improbable that 
some of the half-wild dogs that roamed 
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the streets in hundreds were in danger of 
soon forming part of the contents of the 
camp kettle. 

Sir Hope Grant, after the reconnaissance 
of the 3rd, had decided to send a cavalry- 
reconnoitring party to endeavour to find 
some road across the mud plains to the west- 
ward that would lead to the grassy country 
which extends round the large town of Sinho, 
which is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the Taku forts. His object being to turn 
the flank of the Chinese position, which was 
constructed with a view of opposing and 
crushing any advance we might attempt to 
make along the causeway. 

On the morning of the 9th a force consist- 
ing of 100 of the King's Dragoon Guards, 
with 100 of Probyn's Horse, the whole under 
the command of Colonel Wolseley, Assistant- 
Deputy Quartermaster- General, assembled, 
at 3 a.m., at the drawbridge leading from the 
town. Colonel Crealock and myself accom- 
panied the party. 

To protect the rear and flank of the cavalry 
from a sudden advance of the Chinese along 
the causeway, 100 infantry were thrown 
forward about two miles along the roa,d, to 
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hold the picket-house until the cavalry re- 
turned. 

After proceeding about a mile, a favour- 
able place offered for crossing the mud ditch 
at the side of the causeway, the tracks of 
carts encouraging us to hope that we might 
find a way by which the artillery could be 
brought across. Two miles brought the 
party to sound ground covered with grass, 
perfect for the operations of cavalry and 
artillery, which stretched up to the town of 
Sinho, and in the distance, over the low 
banks of the Peiho, the masts of junks 
passing up and down that river could be 
easily distinguished. There were also in the 
plain large water-holes, convenient for water- 
ing our horses, which had been on very short 
allowance ever since their landing. 

We observed mandarin poles erected in 
front of several, earthworks, which at some 
little distance had the appearance of crenated 
walls and encamped positions. These we 
approached with great caution, but on reach- 
ing them found they were extensive burial 
places, garrisoned by no more alarming enemy 
than a few half-starved dogs. 

In this part of the country, where from the 
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nature of the ground, it is impossible to dig 
proper graves, the Chinese dispose of their 
dead by placing the coffin on a mound raised 
some ten feet above the ground, and then 
heap a quantity of earth on the top in a 
conical shape, to the height of from fifteen to 
twenty feet. These tombs are evidently not 
very lasting, for a few days' rain washes 
much of the earth away, and it can be only 
by constant care and attention they are 
retained in such good preservation. At the 
distance of a mile, they have a strong re- 
semblance to an encampment, the mounds 
being about the same shape and height as 
the ordinary tent. 

During the morning only a few Tartar 
horsemen had shewn themselves, but when 
Colonel Wolseley, satisfied with what he had 
seen, began to retire, a large body of cavalry 
suddenly made their appearance, apparently 
brought hastily forward from some position 
in the rear. They advanced with rapidity 
and in good order, but did not approach 
nearer than half a mile. The object, of the 
reconnaissance, however, having been at- 
tained, we returned slowly to camp. 

Colonel Wolseley had obtained a very 
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satisfactory view of the disposition of the 
Chinese force, and was able to give a good 
report as to the practicability of a division of 
the army advancing by this direction. 



CHAPTER V. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE POSITION OF THE 
NORTHERN AND TAKU FORTS. 

Before the army could advance towards 
Pekin, it was necessary to secure our base of 
operation and a safe and convenient line of 
communication with the fleet ; this could 
only be attained by opening the Peiho to 
our gunboats and smaller transports, by the 
capture of the forts which commanded the 
entrance to the river. The attention of the 
Allied Commanders was therefore directed 
to the consideration of the various difficulties 
which had to be overcome before an attempt 
could be made to accomplish the object they 
had in view. 

By a reference to the accompanying plan, 
it will be observed that the Allied armies, by 
landing at Peh-tang and advancing on Taku 
from that direction, approached the northern 
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forts in the rear. The ground on which 
they were buih is a kind of promontory, 
bounded on the eastern side by the Gulf of 
PechiH, and protected from the near ap- 
proach of gunboats by the sandbanks and 
shallows that extend seaward for several 
miles ; on the south side it is bounded by the 
Peiho, which at this point is about a quarter 
of a mile wide ; on the north and north-west 
by a great salt flat intersected with a series 
of deep canals having steep muddy banks. 

The largest of the forts was situated on 
the seaward extremity of this tongue or pro- 
montory, and was of great extent. The 
outer earthworks, which enclosed a consider- 
able area, were armed with heavy guns, so 
placed as to sweep all the land approaches ; 
near the centre of the enclosure, were two 
cavaliers, open to the rear on the land side, 
each mounting five or six very heavy guns, 
commanding the entrance of the river. 

About three-quarters of a mile to the rear 
of this fort there was another, but smaller 
fort, protected on the south by the Peiho, on 
the east by the guns of the fort which I have 
already described, and on the north and west 
by mud and salt flats. 
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About two miles and a quarter to the 
north-west of this fort is the village of 
Tung-ku,' the intervening plain being inter- 
sected by small canals, watercourses, and 
swamps. 

On the western side of Tung-ku there was 
a long entrenched work which extended from 
the marshy ground on the north, to the 
Peiho on the south ; beyond this the plain 
opens out to about a mile in width, and 
extends to the tracts of grassy country which 
we had observed round Sinho during the 
cavalry reconnaissance of the 9th, impassable 
for artillery until the canals and deep ditches 
that intersected the plain were bridged over. 
A raised causeway, about thirty feet wide at 
its base, and raised eight feet above the 
surrounding country, connected Sinho with 
the fortification at Tung-ku. 

On the southern bank of the Peiho, ex- 
tending from the entrance as far up the river 
as opposite to the town of Tung-ku, there 
were a succession of forts able to assist in the 
defence of the northern forts in the event of 
their being attacked. 

■ The forts I have attempted to describe 
were, with the rafts and other obstructions 
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in the river, almost impregnable from any 
attack that could have been directed against 
them from the sea, and although the same 
attention had not been bestowed to protect 
their position on the land side, still the 
Chinese had evidently anticipated the possi- 
bility of an attack from that quarter, and as 
the swampy character of the ground limited 
the selection of the place of attack to be from 
Sinho and across the plain in front of the 
Tung-ku line of works, the Chinese had 
concentrated their exertions in this direction, 
to the defence of one or two vulnerable 
points. I have endeavoured to give an 
idea of the strength of the position, by 
beginning with the fort nearest the entrance 
of the Peiho, and furthest, consequently, 
from the point of attack decided upon by the 
Allies. 

At Sinho and in its immediate neighbour- 
hood the greater part of the Chinese army 
was assembled, the cavalry bearing a large 
proportion to the whole force. 

The causeway leading from Peh-tang 
opens on to the plains about two miles and 
a half to the north-east of Sinho, and when, 
by our landing at Peh-tang, the Chinese 
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found their rear and flank threatened, they 
endeavoured, by erecting a succession of 
earthworks commanding the end of the 
causeway, to prevent any advance being 
attempted in that direction, while they reHed 
on the soft and treacherous nature of the 
mud flat that surrounded Peh-tang for miles, 
as sufficient protection against our attempt- 
ing a flank movement. 

The capture of the intrenchments at the 
head of this causeway, and the occupation of 
Sinho, were therefore the first operations to 
be undertaken. 

We had little authentic information as to 
the strength of the force opposed to us. 
We knew that the Imperial Government had 
used their utmost exertions to assemble an 
army sufficiently formidable in numbers to 
drive us into the sea, and from the still 
enormous resources of the Empire, we had 
every reason to believe they had succeeded 
in placing in the field a very considerable 
force, especially of cavalry. At this time a 
story was rife in the camp as to the manner 
in which the Government had succeeded in 
mounting some 20,000 men of this branch of 
the service. 
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At Pekin a force of 20,000 cavalry is sup- 
posed to be always kept in readiness to meet 
any emergency. The General in command 
draws the pay for the men and horses, and is 
answerable for the proper and efficient equip- 
ment of the force ; but of late years the 
General found that he could borrow or hire 
horses for the few days when the time for 
the periodical parade came round, and there- 
fore, instead of maintaining the requisite 
number of horses, he put the money which 
he received for that purpose into his own 
pocket. However, when we landed and it 
became necessary to collect every available 
soldier for the defence of the country, the 
Emperor ordered a review of the troops 
comprising the garrison of Pekin, which 
included this body of horseless cavalry. 
The General was in despair — he feared all 
would be discovered, but having recourse to 
his old plan, he was able to parade his men 
on the day appointed, all fairly mounted on 
their borrowed steeds. A whisper of the 
true state of the case had, however, reached 
the ears of Sang-ko-lin-sin, the Commander- 
in-Chief, who, thinking it too good an oppor- 
tunity to be lost, of horsing his cavalry, 
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moved them at once down by forced marches 
to the seacoast. 

The Tartar horses are small hardy animals, 
very fast and capable of great endurance. 
The soldiers are fine powerful men, nearly all 
of them Mongols. They speak a language 
distinct from Chinese ; they seldom wash, 
and do not object to eat raw flesh, and are in 
consequence not pleasant to approach too 
near; the Chinese even complain of their 
dirt. They wear conical shaped hats edged 
with fur ; their uniform is a large loose coat 
gathered in by a belt at the waist, large 
boots reaching to the knee, drawn up over 
loose trousers. Their saddles are small, and 
they ride with their knees nearly as high as 
the pommel of the saddle. They are armed 
with swords, lances, matchlocks, and many 
of them have besides bows and arrows slung 
across their backs. The infantry are armed 
with matchlocks and jingals ; the colour of 
their uniform depends on the division of the 
army to which they belong. The artillery is 
good, and fairly served ; like all Easterns, 
the Chinese stand well to their guns, and 
exhibit bravery and coolness under fire. 



CHAPTER VI. 

CAPTURE OF SINHO. 

The day after the occupation of Peh-tang, 
the " Grenada," which was the steamer 
appropriated to Sir Hope Grant and his 
head-quarter staff, moved into the river, and 
as the General had taken up his quarters on 
shore, he handed her over to Lord Elgin 
and the Embassy, as the " Feroze," Lord 
Elgin's steamer, drew too much water to 
cross the bar. 

For the purpose of keeping up the com- 
munication between Lord Elgin and Sir 
Hope Grant, Colonel Crealock and myself 
were temporarily attached to the General's 
staff 

To obviate as much as possible the incon- 
venience and uncertainty that is inherent in 
divided command, it had been arranged 
between Sir Hope Grant and General de 
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Montauban that they should take alternate 
days for commanding in the field. 

The weather, after many changes, looking 
a little more favourable. Sir Hope Grant, 
who was exceedingly anxious to get the 
troops out of -the crowded streets of Peh- 
tang befdre any sickness was engendered by 
the smell and filth, made arra:ngements for an 
immediate advance. 

On the 1 2th of August, therefore, every^ 
thing being in readiness, Sir Hope Grant, as 
it was again his turn to command the com- 
bined operations, directed Sir Robert Napier 
to move his division along the causeway, 
keeping that road until he reached the point 
about a mile beyond the town, where Colonel 
Wolseley in his cavalry reconnaissance had 
discovered a way by which Sir R. Napier's 
division could gain the large plains of grass 
to the west of Sinho, and thus attack the 
Chinese in flank, while the main column 
proceeded along the causeway to attack the 
enemy's entrenchments in front. 

At 6 a.m; Sir Robert Napier moved off ; 
the day , was glorious, and the expedition 
marched in high spirits. 

Sir: Robert's division -corisisted of two 
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brigades of Infantry. To this force was 
added the King's Dragoon Guards, Probyn's 
and Fane's Regiments of Horse, Milward's 
Armstrong and Sterling's six-pounder bat- 
tery. 

Time was allowed for the 2nd Division to 
get over the bad ground before the main 
column of French and EngHsh, commanded 
in person by Sir Hope Grant, moved out of 
Peh-tang, the English leading. We had not 
proceeded far along the causeway when we 
observed that Sir Robert Napier had gained 
the grassy plains, about two miles to our 
right, and was advancing steadily in order of 
battle. In front of us, at the end of the 
causeway, we observed about 3000 cavalry 
drawn up to oppose our advance, but when 
they became aware that Sir Robert Na- 
pier's force was turning the flank of their 
intrenchments, they suddenly wheeled to 
their left, and moving rapidly and in very 
good order, made a most gallant charge, 
with the apparent intention of cutting in be- 
tween the main column of the 2nd division 
and its rear guard. The division halted to 
receive them, the regiments remaining in 
their columns of formation. Milward's and 
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Sterling's batteries opening on them as they 
approached. The enemy's cavalry, composed 
entirely of Mongolians, charged almost home 
to the guns, when our cavalry were launched 
at them, and after a short but spirited fight, 
the Chinese were in full retreat, being pursued 
by the King's Dragoon Guards and Sikhs. 

While this was occurring on our right, the 
main column had gained the head of the 
causeway, deploying on either side as they 
got clear of the road, the Chinese from their 
first intrenched position opened a smart fire 
to which our batteries replied, and as soon as 
a few regiments had formed, Sir Hope Grant 
pushed forward, and when within a hundred 
yards of the work, the Chinese retired. We 
found the intrenchment unfinished, and open 
to the rear. 

The Chinese cavalry, on being driven back 
by Sir Robert Napier's division, did not 
attempt to make a stand at the second 
intrenchment in front of Sinho, but retired 
along the road leading to Tung-ku. A bend 
in the line of road brought them within 
range of our guns, when an Armstrong and a 
French rifle battery made very good practice 
amongst them. 
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Sir Hope Grant, after capturing the first 
intrenchment, formed a. junction with the 
left of Sir Robert Napier's division. The 
Chinese made no other stand, but retreated 
through Sinho, which we occupied. 

Sinho offered a most pleasing contrast to 
Peh-tang ; it was surrounded by well kept 
kitchen-gardens, full of vegetables, fresh and 
beautiful to our eyes after being accustomed 
for the last few days to look upon nothing 
but mud. 

The town promised plentiful supplies of 
grain, &c., for the troops, and as immense 
quantities of hay had been collected for the 
use of the Tartar cavalry, sufficient to supply 
the Allied armies for at least six weeks, 
all anxiety on this account was therefore 
removed. 

The army passed through the town and 
encamped on a plain to the south-east, about 
two miles from the long fortification which 
extended across the plain, in front of the 
village of Tung-ku, of which I have already 
made mention. A causeway, as described in 
my general account of the Chinese position, 
led from Sinho to the principal gateway 
opening into this intrenchment ; but impas- 
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sable mud ditches on either side separated 
the road from the plain, which was also 
intersected by streams and canals of such 
depth as. to necessitate their being bridged, 
before any advance could properly be at- 
tempted. 

As it was only a little past noon, and the 
troops were still fresh, General de Montau- 
ban thought that if immediate advantage was 
taken of the enemy's confusion, the main 
gateway might be forced without any great 
difficulty, by an attack directed along the 
causeway. 

Sir Hope Grant, therefore, handed over 
the command and the direction of the move- 
ment to General de Montauban, and ordered 
an English brigade to support the French 
if required. 

The breadth of the road did not admit of 
more than four men abreast, and as the 
French came within range, the Chinese 
opened a brisk fire, on the head of the 
column. The French could only reply 
with two small mountain guns, and after an 
ineffectual attempt for above an hour- to 
silence the enemy's fire, the column, had to 
retire. 
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The loss of the English army during- the 
day had been very small, not exceeding forty 
men in all, and I do not suppose the Chinese 
lost many more, for although our irregulars 
got well in amongst the Chinese cavalry, the 
speed of the Tartar horses and the difficult 
natiu-e of the ground which they succeeded 
in reaching, prevented much execution being 
done ; the Sikhs themselves thought they 
had cut down about seventy Mongols. 

To prevent temptation to drunkenness, 
small parties under non-commissioned officers 
were sent through Sinho to destroy all the 
samshu (a spirit made from rice) with 
which the town abounded. They had orders 
also to collect grain, of which a very large 
supply was procured. 

In the house which had been occupied by 
the Tartar General as his head - quarters 
some very interesting papers were disco- 
vered. They were copies of dispatches which 
he had written to inform the Imperial Govern- 
ment of the arrival of the Allies off the coast, 
as well as the instructions which he . had 
received in reply, directing him not to oppose 
our landing, but to retire gradually before our 
armies until he had succeeded in alluring 
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them into the open country, when they were 
to be overwhehned by the Tartar cavalry. 

On the afternoon of the 1 2th and on the 
following day, the Engineers had been busily 
employed in bridging the streams that inter- 
sected the plain between Sinho and Tung-ku. 

In consequence of General de Montauban's 
advance after the action of Sinho, it had 
become Sir Hope Grant's turn again to com- 
mand, and early on the morning of the 14th, 
everything being in readiness for the advance, 
the Allied armies, at 6 a.m., formed up in 
line of battle, the right of the English resting 
on the Peiho, their left on the French right. 
The English point of attack was the angle of 
the intrenchment on the river bank, that of 
the French the gateway at the head of the 
causeway. 

The artillery was in advance of the line, 
four field and two rocket batteries in front of 
the English, and eighteen guns in front of 
the French. 

As the line advanced across the plain, the 
Chinese opened fire on our right flank from 
some houses and junks on the opposite side 
of the river ; but this was speedily silenced. 
When the line had arrived within half-a-mile 
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of the intrenchment, the 60th Rifles moved 
forward on the right, and got. under cover of 
some houses and trees within fifty yards of 
the work, behind a breastwork that, our 
Engineers had thrown up during the night. . 

About a thousand yards from the intrench- 
ment, the artillery halted and opened fire. 
More especial interest attached to the artillery 
in this campaign, as this was the first occa- 
sion on which Armstrong guns had ever 
been employed. The practice was very 
accurate and destructive ; the batteries ad- 
vanced three several times, and finally opened 
fire at under 500 yards from the intrenchment, 
so close that the enemy could not depress 
their guns sufficiently to harm them. 

After an hour and a-halfs firing, the Rifles 
made a rush for the angle at the river, and 
in five minutes gained the inside of the work. 
The Chinese stood well to their guns, but 
their position was too extended, and as soon 
as the English turned their flank,, the troops 
who were defending the centre and right of 
their position gave way, and retired through 
the village which gives its name to the. 
fortification. The Allies followed as far as 
the plain, that: separates Tung-ku from the 
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northern forts. Sir Hope Grant there 
stopped any further pursuit. 

The garrison of Tung-ku had consisted of 
from three to four thousand men formed in 
three distinct encampments. The ease and 
rapidity of our success had evidently not 
been anticipated, for nothing had been 
removed from their tents,, their breakfasts 
even being only half finished. Twenty-four 
guns of various calibre, ranging to as large as 
a 3'2-pounder, were captured. Fourteen were 
of brass and exceedingly well finished. 

The capture of this place opened Taku 
and the forts of the Peiho to the Allies. But 
before I proceed to describe the capture of 
those places it will be well to relate what 
had passed between Lord Elgin and the 
Chinese officials since the landing of the 
army at Peh-tang. 



CHAPTER VII. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD ELGIN AND THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CHIH-LL 

The first step taken by the Chinese 
Government to attempt to ward off the blow 
that was threatening them, was a letter 
written by Hang-Fuh, Governor- General of 
the province of Chih-li, to Lord Elgin, dated 
the 7 th of August, a week after the landing, 
asking the reason of our hostile appearance 
at Peh-tang, while the two nations were still 
at peace, and on terms of friendly relation- 
ship ; if any questions did require settlement, 
he begged Lord Elgin would appoint some 
time and place for a meeting, so that they 
might be amicably discussed and arranged. 

The letter then remarked at some length 
upon the proceedings of the fleet, beginning 
by saying it was by rumour only the 
Governor-General had heard of the arrival 
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in China of a British minister, who was to 
proceed to the north to settle all difficulties, 
— that he had in consequence looked forward 
to his arrival, and had appointed, officers at 
Peh-tang to wait and receive any communica- 
tion that might arrive from the British 
minister— -that none had come — but that a 
few days since, many vessels had suddenly 
made their appearance, and many thousands 
of British soldiers had been disembarked at 
Peh-tang, — that previous to that, he, the 
Governor-General, to avoid any chance of 
unpleasantness or collision arising, and also 
to leave the British minister more entirely a 
free agent, had removed the guns and mdn 
from the Peh-tang forts, — that when the 
fleet first arrived the Governor-General was 
not aware Lord Elgin was with it, but hav- 
ing learnt from the Americans that he was, 
he had been on the point of opening com- 
munications when, on the 3rd, a column (the 
reconnaissance on that day) advanced along 
the causeway with the apparent intention of 
taking a fortified position , held by the 
Chinese army, but that the English were 
checked by the vigorous resistance offered by 
the Imperial troops, and had been obliged to 
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retire. The Governor- General, however, 
congratulated himself that there had been no 
loss of life on either side, and he felt sure 
that the movement had been made without 
the consent of the British minister. Lord 
Elgin, but was one for which the soldiery 
were alone responsible. The letter wound 
up by requesting a meeting. 

Lord Elgin had studiously avoided com- 
munication with any of the provincial offi- 
cials, as he was aware they would endeavour 
by every means in their power to engage 
him in a. correspondence,, for the mere 
purpose of gaining time, for if the advance of 
our troops could be delayed for a few weeks, 
the season would then be too far advanced 
to admit of any attempt being made to 
approach Pekin that year. 

Hang-Fuh therefore availed himself of a 
circumstance which occurred when we first 
occupied Peh-tang to assume that Lord 
Elgin had made some communication asking 
for an amicable settlement of existing 
difficulties, and his letter was written so as 
to convey the impression it was in reply 
to one that had been addressed to him by 
Lord Elgin, with this object. 
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What had really happened was as follows : 
Water being very scarce at Peh-tang, the 
Admiral sent a dispatch vessel up the river 
for the purpose of ascertaining where any 
could be procured, the river water being 
brackish and undrinkable. After proceeding 
a few miles, water was discovered, but close 
to the landing place the officer in command 
observed a large Chinese encampment ; he 
therefore landed with a flag of truce, on 
which were written words in Chinese to the 
effect, "If left alone we will leave others 
alone," and in a conversation which subse- 
quently took place between Mr. Morrison, 
who went with the vessel as interpreter, and 
the mandarin in authority at the camp, the 
same assurance was reiterated, and the Chi- 
nese force was withdrawn a short distance to 
enable our men to fill the watercasks without 
risk of interruption. Although the mandarin 
was distinctly informed by the interpreter 
that the message was from the Admiral, the 
Governor - General chose to consider this 
proceeding evinced a desire upon Lord 
Elgin's part to open negotiations for the 
discussion of some plan that might bring 
about a settlement of affairs. 
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Admiral Hope therefore wrote to Hang- 
Fuh to explain that the message emanated 
from him, and stated his reasons for sending 
it. 

A few days later, after consultation 
with Baron Gros, Lord Elgin wrote to 
Hang-Fuh informing him of the only terms 
on which he would consent to stay naval 
and military proceedings, which were the 
unqualified acceptance of the ultimaturti sent 
to the Court of Pekin by Mr. Bruce, and 
the surrender of the Peiho forts into our 
hands. 

This letter could not have been received 
by ' Hang-Fuh before another had arrived 
from him to Lord Elgin, written much in the 
same strain as the former one. 

After the capture of the fortifications of 
Tung-ku on the 14th, letters arrived daily, 
sometimes two or three in the twenty-four 
hours, but in none of them was any mention 
made that the terms of the ultimatum would 
even be considered ; the Governor-General's 
whole endeavour was directed to delay mili- 
tary operations by any excuse or means 
in his power, and he entertained the vain 
hope that he might succeed in drawing Lord 
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Elgin into a correspondence during which he 
no doubt hoped military operations would be 
suspended. 

Lord Elgin's invariable answer was a 
reference to his letter in which the accept- 
ance of the ultimatum was the only condi- 
tion on which he would consent to stay 
hostilities. 

Amongst other attempts to delay the 
further advance of the army, the Governor- 
General notified to Lord Elgin that two 
mandarins, Hang-ki and Wan-tsun, had been 
appointed to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for conducting Lord Elgin to Pekin, 
but as the ultimatum was not mentioned, no 
notice was taken of this communication. 

The forts that now lay in front of the 
army were those that the navy had so 
gallantly but unsuccessfully attacked under 
Admiral Hope in 1859. These were two 
large forts on the north bank of the Peiho, 
and three on the south side; these latter were 
supported by various other batteries and 
earthworks. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

CAPTURE OF THE NORTH TAKU FORTS. 

Two plans for future operations were 
under consideration, one was for the army to 
cross the Peiho at Sinho, and attack the 
southern forts ; this proposal was strongly- 
supported by General de Montauban and the 
French engineer officers ; while the other 
plan was to direct the first attack on the 
northern forts. 

The objections to the French scheme were 
that a greater extent of country would have 
to be traversed ; it placed the Peiho between 
our army and Peh-tang, which was still our 
base of operations, from which we drew our 
supplies, and the position of the south forts 
was one of very great natural strength ; they 
were surrounded by mud flats, and could 
only be gained by narrow causeways a mile 
and a half in length, which were protected 
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by a cross fire from all their works, and they 
could only have been approached by regular 
siege operations, which would have occupied 
several weeks, possibly months, while the 
only advantage that could be suggested was, 
that if the Allies were successful, the whole 
of the troops which garrisoned these forts 
would be captured. 

The arguments in favour of an attack on 
the northern forts, were ; we were already 
close to them, and although the ground was 
difficult of approach, by bridging a few canals 
and streams, siege guns and mortars could 
be placed in battery in two or three days' 
time within seven hundred yards of the fort 
which, in Sir Robert Napier's opinion, was 
the key to the whole position, and from 
which the other forts, both on the northern 
and southern sides, were commanded. 

For these reasons Sir Hope Grant decided 
on capturing the northern forts before he 
commenced any operations against those on 
the south side of the Peiho ; and Sir Robert 
Napier was intrusted with carrying out the 
necessary arrangements for the transport of 
the guns across the difficult ground which 
intervened. 
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The principle of the construction was 
the same in all the forts. They were 
surrounded by a thick mud wall, pierced, 
about ten feet from the top, for artillery; 
jingals were mounted on the upper parapet, 
which was also loopholed ; surrounding 
the walls, on the inside, were covered 
buildings resembling in some degree case- 
mates, but they were not shell proof; a 
high cavalier rose in the centre of the fort, 
mounting three or four very heavy guns, the 
embrasures facing seaward, but the guns 
could be slewed round in any direction : 
around the outer wall were two, in some 
cases, three, mud ditches, from twenty to 
thirty feet broad, full of water, the ground 
between the ditches being protected by 
sharp-pointed bamboo stakes driven deep 
into the earth, and placed so close to each 
other as not to admit of a person standing 
between them. The south side of the 
northern forts rested on the Peiho, which 
flowed at the base of the wall 

The ground on which the troops could act 
with effect was very limited in extent, the 
force appointed for the service was therefore 
not large; it consisted of the 44th and 67th, 
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a party of Marines, Milward's and Govan's 
batteries, with the heavy siege guns and 
mortars, and about 1000 French with six 
guns. 

The English reserve consisted of the Buffs 
and a Punjaub regiment. 

The great difficulty had been the bridg- 
ing of the various canals, and making a 
road passable for the siege guns and mor- 
tars ; by the evening of the 20th, however, 
nearly all the arrangements had been com- 
pleted. 

At about 5 a.m. on the morning of the 
2ist, as we mounted to join Sir Robert 
Napier, we heard the first gun fired ; we 
galloped forward, and found the Chinese had 
opened on the working parties. Our bat- 
teries at once replied. The heavy guns 
and mortars opened at seven hundred 
yards, the field guns at two hundred yards 
nearer. The French opened fire at the same 
time. 

A fort on the south side of the river, 
distant about a thousand yards, and the 
other northern fort, were able to offer some 
slight but not very effectual support to the 
one against which our attack was directed. 

G 2 
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A heavy fire was maintained for four 
hours, Milward's and Govan's batteries being 
gradually advanced, the siege guns and 
mortars firing over the heads of the troops, 
who had been advanced to within about 
three hundred yards of the ditch of the fort, 
and were lying down behind some sand- 
banks. The Chinese fire, although constant, 
was not very effective. 

At about 9 o'clock there was a terrific 
explosion ; the flames shot up to a great 
height, followed by thick volumes of smoke, 
through .which we saw beams of wood, 
stones, and earth descending ; for some 
minutes the fort was so entirely enveloped 
in clouds of dust, it was thought to be utterly 
destroyed, but as the wind slowly dispersed 
the smoke, and the outline of the works 
gradually emerged from the darkness, the 
Chinese re-opened their fire with a gallantry 
that exhibited a determination to resist to 
the last. 

Under cover of the smoke our skirmishers 
had been pushed forv/ard to keep down the 
fire as much as possible, but they had hardly 
advanced when there was another loud ex- 
plosion, but this time in the outer northern 
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fort. During the morning eight gunboats 
had been attacking it at long range, and we 
kept occasionally dropping a shell into it 
from our lo-inch mortars. The storming 
parties were now pushed forward, and ad- 
vanced cheering ; they were met by a heavy 
matchlock and jingal fire, and one unlucky 
round shot plumped right in amongst, and 
smashed, one of the pontoons, which were 
being carried forward to bridge the ditches. 
The men had to lie down and obtain the 
best shelter they could find, while another 
pontoon was being brought to the front, the 
artillery renewing their fire with increased 
vigour. In half an hour, everything being 
again ready, the storming column made a 
rush. Colonel Mann of the Royal Engineers, 
and, I believe. Major Anson, aide-de-camp to 
Sir H. Grant, were the first across the 
ditches. The Chinese met the attack in the 
most determined manner. The English 
attack was directed against the centre gate- 
way, that of the French against the river 
angle of the fort. There was a desperate 
struggle to gain the inside ; for although the 
Allies had forced their way across the 
ditches at their several points of attack, the 
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French, notwithstanding the most gallant 
efforts, were half an hour before they suc- 
ceeded in forcing an entrance by scaling the 
walls, and the English met with an equally 
stubborn resistance. Even when the Allies 
had gained the inside, the Chinese main- 
tained a fire from the huts and buildings on 
the further side of the fort, to which they 
had retreated. This, however, was speedily 
silenced, and by 10.30 the capture of the 
fort was complete, and the Allied flags were 
waving from the walls. The gallant young 
Chaplin had placed the English flag on the 
centre battery, and was wounded as he 
reached the summit ; he had been previously 
wounded in the assault. Amongst the guns 
captured in this fort we found one of our 
own 32-pounders, which the Chinese had 
taken the previous yean 

As soon as the Chinese saw we were in 
possession, the fire from all the other forts and 
batteries on both sides of the river ceased, 
and white flags were hung out in place of 
the large silk war banners that had been 
flying up to this time from every battle- 
ment. 

A mandarin, with a few attendants, 
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advanced from the outer northern fort, dis 
playing a flag of truce as large as a good- 
sized table-cloth, which was carried 20 yards 
in front of him. Mr. Parkes went out to 
meet him, and recognised in the mandarin, 
a man of the name of Hwang, who had 
formerly been in his employ at Canton, and 
had afterwards been attached to the Com- 
missariat department during the operations 
against that city in 1857 and '58, when his 
colloquial knowledge of English was of 
service. Subsequently he accompanied the 
Embassy when Lord Elgin went to Tien- 
tsin in 1858. He then received an offer of 
employment from the Chinese, his knowledge 
of English and foreigners making them, no 
doubt, think he would be useful in giving 
and obtaining information. 

As Mr. Parkes found, when he spoke to 
him, that he was intrusted with no message, 
he was sent quickly back about his business, 
as he had evidently merely made the flag of 
truce an excuse, by which from observation, 
he might ascertain whether we were in a 
position to follow up the advantage already 
gained. 

As uncertainty still existed as to whether 
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the Chinese, by hoisting the white flags, 
intended to intimate they surrendered the 
forts, it was necessary no time should be 
lost in arriving at a right understanding on 
this point. 

Mr. Parkes, therefore, with a flag of truce, 
advanced across the open plain that sepa- 
rated the fort we had captured from the 
outer and larger one in which the last explo- 
sion had taken place, and which had also 
hung out white flags, and tried to open some 
communication with the officer in command, 
but only a mandarin of inferior rank met 
him, who could, or would not, give any 
information, simply saying that in hoisting 
the white flags they had only followed the 
example of the forts on the southern side of 
the river. As this discussion took place 
under the walls, others joined in the conver- 
sation ; some said the flags had been hoisted 
by order of the Governor-General; others 
cried out, " you have only captured one fort, 
we have four more, you had better come and 
take them." As nothing further could be 
learnt, after warning those he saw that the 
officer in command of the fort would only be 
given until 2 o'clock to decide whether he 
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would surrender, Mr. Parkes returned to 
report to Sir H. Grant, who had now been 
joined by Admiral Hope, the result of the 
interview. 

The heavy guns having been brought 
forward, spare ammunition got up, and the 
men rested ; at a little after 2 p.m. the Gene- 
ral moved forward, the Buffs and Punjaubs 
this time leading, supported by the 44th and 
67th, the field batteries being in advance. 
The ground was level and free from ob- 
stacles. 

No resistance was offered to the advance 
of the force, and the skirmishers being 
pushed rapidly forward, the French and 
English entered the fort without a shot 
being fired, the former on the right and the 
latter in the centre. 

In the inside there were upwards of two 
thousand men seated on the ground ; they 
neither moved nor spoke as we approached. 
They had thrown away their arms and 
divested themselves of all uniform or distinc- 
tive badge that could distinguish them as 
being soldiers. The fort was much larger 
than the one captured in the morning ; none 
of the guns had been removed or spiked ; 
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there were a great number of them ; the 
brass guns were beautifully finished and of 
various sizes, ranging from thirty-two to 
sixty-eight pounders. 

Amongst the guns found in the fort were 
several that the Chinese had taken out of the 
gunboats which were sunk in the attack on 
Taku the previous year. 

There could now be no doubt that Sir 
Hope Grant and Sir Robert Napier had 
judged correctly that the first fort was the 
key to the position. With that in the hands 
of the Allies, the other northern fort, open to 
attack both from sea and land, could no 
longer be defended, and from these works 
the southern forts could be enfiladed at short 
range. 

The garrison of this fort having surren- 
dered at discretion, it became necessary to 
ascertain the intentions of the southern forts, 
and the only way of doing so with certainty 
was to seek an interview with the Governor- 
General, to demand their surrender or an 
explanation of their conduct in hoisting 
the white flags which were still kept fly- 
ing. 

Sir Hope Grant therefore decided on 
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despatching a flag of truce with Mr. Parkes, 
Major Anson, and myself to Hang-Fuh. 

At the landing-stage below the fort we 
found a boat rigged up Chinese fashion, but 
which we soon discovered to be an old 
English man-of-war cutter. A few soldiers 
pulled the boat across the Peiho, and landing 
us in front of the southern fort, returned to 
the north side. Three French officers, 
seeing us embark, asked to accompany us, 
and we of course consented. 

We had anticipated that, on seeing our 
small party, the Chinese would have re- 
sponded ; and that a mandarin, with a flag of 
truce, would have come forward to learn our 
business, but as not a man was to be seen, we 
thought it would be best to try to get into 
the fort, and open some communication with 
the garrison. I carried the flag on the point 
of a lance which I had borrowed from one of 
Sir Hope Grant's Sikh orderlies for the pur- 
pose. Picking our way with great care and 
difficulty through the forest of sharp bamboo 
stakes that were driven into the ground 
between the shore and the first ditch, which, 
together with the other ditches, had a few 
planks laid across by which we could pass^ 
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we reached the foot of the wall ; round the 
outside of this wall there was a path about 
two feet wide, and seeing a few men in front 
of us, we followed, calling to them to stop, 
but were unable to overtake them. 

The embrasures for the guns of the fort 
were on a level with, and opened on to, the 
pathway on which we were walking, but the 
mantelets were closed. After proceeding 
some distance, we began to entertain serious 
fears foul play was intended ; the boat in 
which we had come over had been taken 
back to the other side, and we had gone so 
far along the sea face of the fort that those 
occupied by our troops on the northern bank 
of the river were entirely shut out from view. 
Moreover, we observed, on looking through 
the mantelets, that the men were standing to 
their guns with lighted matches, within a few 
yards of us, ready at any moment to recom- 
mence the engagement. 

After making an ineffectual attempt to 
induce the people inside to speak to us, we 
decided on turning back, to endeavour to 
gain an entrance by the gate on the land 
side. On arriving, however, at the angle of 
the fort where we had landed, we found our 
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further advance stopped by a canal, but, after 
a little delay, with the help of the spear I 
carried, we succeeded in getting a few float- 
ing planks together, on which we crossed to 
the opposite side. The pathway we had 
succeeded in reaching led past the principal 
gate of the fort, opposite to which it turned 
to the westward, across the large mud flat, 
by a causeway two and a half miles in length, 
that led to the town of Taku, where the 
Governor-General was at the time residing. 

We had scarcely proceeded twenty yards 
when a mandarin came hurriedly out of the 
fort, followed by a number of soldiers, and 
hastened towards us, signing as they ad- 
vanced for us to go back, but to this we paid 
no attention ; and upon the mandarin ap- 
proaching sufficiently near, Mr. Parkes in- 
formed him that we were on our way to 
the Governor- General on an important mis- 
sion, and asked the officer if he dared to stop 
us. The mandarin replied that he would not 
prevent our going to the Viceroy, but still 
kept in front, so that on the narrow path we 
could not pass except by pushing him on one 
side ; this we wished to avoid attempting, if 
possible, but upon our moving forward, with 
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the evident intention of forcing a passage, he 
turned and gave a signal towards the fort, 
on which some dozen men rushed out and 
hoisted up the drawbridge that defended the 
gate. As soon as it was raised, he made no 
further objection to our proceeding to Taku, 
but it spoke well for the opinion they must 
have entertained of our prowess when they 
considered such a precaution necessary to 
secure from capture by six individuals a fort 
containing a garrison of about four thousand 
men. 

The rain, which had been threatening all 
the afternoon, now descended in torrents, so 
that the ground we had to walk over became, 
in a few minutes, a muddy swamp. 

We had not gone half a mile on the road 
to Taku, when Hwang, the man who had 
brought the flag in the morning, met us. 
Parkes desired him to go back and tell the 
Governor-General that we were on our way 
to see him. 

The road was knee deep, and we slipped 
and stumbled about in a manner that ren- 
dered it highly probable we should make our 
appearance before the Viceroy of Chih-li one 
mass of mud. 
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The people in the streets of Taku, many 
of whom were soldiers, although they were 
peaceably dressed as country or townsfolk, 
were collected in crowds to see us pass; they 
hung listlessly about rarely exchanging a 
word with each other, and were perfectly 
silent as we approached ; there was, however, 
no incivility or apparent ill feeling in their 
manner towards us. 

After passing through a succession of 
narrow, dirty streets, we at last reached the 
Yamun (palace or official residence) of the 
Governor-General, who met us at the door 
with great civility. I must say, our appear- 
ance was not imposing ; we had had a hard 
day's work from five in the morning, besides 
the last walk of an hour and a half through a 
sea of mud that had extinguished any little 
remains of cleanliness we may have pos- 
sessed ; our appearance was certainly such 
as to justify the Chinese not only in calling 
but in considering us "barbarians." But, not- 
withstanding this, nothing could exceed the 
courteous way in which we were received by 
Hang-Fuh ; to be attributed, probably, more 
to his fears than from any favour we found 
in his eyes. 
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The manner and appearance of the 
Governor-General was quiet and gentleman- 
like ; he was about fifty-four years old, but 
looked much more ; in height he was not 
above five feet four inches, he had a haggard 
look, with a stoop and bend of the shoulders, 
that belonged rather to seventy years, and his 
general look indicated that he did not deprive 
himself of the use of the interdicted drug ; his 
eye, however, was bright, and there was much 
intelligence mixed with cunning in the ex- 
pression of his face. His dress was a long 
robe of brown silk, gathered in at the waist 
by a silk girdle, with an elaborately worked 
jade clasp ; from his belt he wore suspended 
the usual embroidered spectacle and fan 
holders, as also the chop sticks, and a large 
richly embroidered case containing a fat 
silver watch. 

Hang-Fuh was followed to the door by 
several mandarins and a crowd of attendants ; 
these, unlike their master, who had the most 
perfect command and control over his features, 
showed by their faces that the day's proceed- 
ings had been such as to cause them much 
apprehension. We were led through two 
courtyards into an inner one, in the centre of 
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which were a few trees and flower beds. On 
one side opening into, and scarcely separated 
from this court, was a suite of rooms in which 
tables were prepared covered with fruit and 
sweetmeats iready for our entertainment. 
After the usual amount of ceremonious 
bowing and chin-chining that has always to 
be gone through in a Chinaman's house 
■before any one sits down, we at last got 
settled in the places assigned to us. 

The place of honour in China is on the 
left of the host — sometimes the tables are 
arranged close together, on other occasions 
they are separated, each guest having one to 
himself; this was the case in the present 
instance. Only two of the mandarins were 
of sufficient rank to be seated, the others 
remained standing round the doorways, 
listening and making their remarks on what 
was passing ; they all appeared to be civilians 
— or if they belonged to the army they had 
discarded their uniforms. 

We had had nothing to eat since early 
that morning and were excessively hungry, 
and much exhausted, with the tramp through 
so many feet of mud at the end of a hard 
day's work. We therefore waited anxiously 
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for the moment when according to Chinese 
ideas of good breeding it would be right to 
set to at the food, and drink the cups of tea 
that were invitingly put by us. 

At last Mr. Parkes signified the time had 
arrived, the small plates of biscuits and dried 
fruit were soon emptied, and all the pears 
and grapes disappeared with a rapidity that 
I fear shocked the Chinese sense of decorum. 
Uafortunately they gave us no solid food, 
and did not even replenish the dishes we had 
cleared. In one comer of the court-yard I 
saw boxes which bore a wonderful resem- 
blance to champagne cases, out of one of 
which protruded the necks of one or two 
bottles — no doubt the spoil from one of the 
unfortunate gunboats captured the previous 
year. My bad manners nearly made me ask 
for one, more especially as there was a large 
block of ice at least three feet square, behind 
the Governor- General's chair, which would 
have iced it to perfection, but Parkes informed 
us it would be considered a breach of good 
manners ; so the ice was left to perform the 
ignoble part for which it was destined, namely, 
to keep cool the Viceroy's back. 

After imbibing our first cup of tea, Mr. 
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Parkes informed the Governor - General of 
the cause of our visit, that the Commander- 
in-Chief had sent us to demand the reason of 
the white flags being hoisted on all the forts, 
and to enquire whether it meant uncon- 
ditional surrender, and if so, that he should 
sign an order for their being delivered over 
at once. 

Hang-Fuh answered, " I am Governor- 
General, and have nothing to do with the 
forts." Mr. Parkes said that that was extra- 
ordinary, as the officer at the northern fort 
had said the white flags had been hoisted by 
his orders. Hang-Fuh, however, again as- 
serted he had nothing to do with the military 
arrangements, but his statement that there 
was a Commander-in-Chief from whom we 
ought to ask for explanations became con- 
fused when Mr. Parkes pressed him as to 
where we could find him, and at last the 
Governor-General confessed that the General 
who had commanded the northern forts had 
been killed; that his death had thrown 
everything into confusion, and that he had 
now no idea who was commanding. He 
said, " Suppose I did give an order for the 
surrender of the forts, I, a civilian, how am I 

H 2 
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•to enforce it, when the General is answerable 
for their being properly defended." There 
was some appearance of reason and truth in 
this statement, and Hang-Fuh offered to com- 
municate personally as speedily as possible 
with the responsible officer in command (if 
he could be found) of the Chinese army ; but 
as he said there was no hope of his being 
able to do this for some hours, we told him 
we could not wait, and warned him that 
hostilities would be at once recommenced. 

Hwang, whom we had met on our way to 
Taku, and who had turned back to give the 
Governor - General notice of our approach, 
had been the bearer of letters from the 
Governor - General to Sir Hope Grant and 
General Montauban. These we had taken 
and opened, so that Mr. Parkes might guide 
his conduct by their contents. They were 
to the effect, that having shewn the prowess 
of our arms, and having captured the northern 
forts, we should be allowed temporary occu- 
pation of them, and that .now no objection 
would be raised to our gunboats entering 
the river and proceeding to Tien-tsin. Mr. 
Parkes pointed out^to Hang-Fuh the absurdity 
of the language, and tone of these letters, as. 
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well as the presumption it was for him to 
speak of sanctioning what the Allies had by 
force succeeded in obtaining, and that we 
could not consent to deliver such letters to 
our Commanders - in - Chief. We therefore 
returned them, and rose to leave. 

It was however evident the Governor- 
General had no intention of parting with us 
so easily ; he made a number of excuses for 
detaining us, — that he had sent for ponies so 
that we might return in a manner more in 
accordance with our exalted rank than that 
in which we had come ; and when we declared 
it was our intention to, go without waiting for 
the ponies, he said that perhaps the General 
might not be quite so far off as he had 
imagined, and we might possibly see him if 
we would only wait a short time longer. As 
we still persisted on starting, the servants 
brought us cups of tea and sweetmeats, 
imploring us to stop as the Governor- 
General wished it. So much pressing ap- 
peared rather suspicious, and made us still, 
less inclined to remain any longer ; however, 
at Hang-Fuh's entreaty we waited another 
half-an-hour, in which time it was promised 
the General should be forthcoming. 
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Although we knew to a certain extent the 
perilous position in which we stood, still we 
did not learn till afterwards the full extent of 
the risk we had run. It appears Sang-ko-lin^ 
sin commanded, and it was in search of him 
the Governor-General had sent messengers 
in every direction ; probably had he been 
found, our treatment might have been dif- 
ferent. He had left Taku, however, shortly 
after the capture of the northern forts with a 
few followers for Tien-tsin. The half hour 
having expired, we insisted on going ; but 
on reaching the street where the ponies were 
said to be in waiting, we found only two 
prepared. 

Matters began to assume rather an alarming 
and disagreeable form, and the time had 
arrived when it was necessary to speak 
plainly and strongly. Mr. Parkes thereupon 
turned to the Governor-General who had 
accompanied us to the door, and stated to 
him it was our determination to walk back if 
they had not the courtesy to provide us with 
ponies ; this had the desired effect, for in a 
few minutes more ponies were brought and 
we all mounted^ 

As we were bidding good-bye to the 
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Governor- General, who had now got into a 
highly nervous state, Mr. Parkes asked, 
" Have all the people left the town?" Hang- 
Fuh answered with some surprise, " No, why- 
should they ? " on which Mr. Parkes said 
very earnestly, "Then for goodness' sake urge 
them to turn out at once ; lose not a moment ; 
such a fire of shot and shell and rockets will 
open on the whole of the southern side, 
scarcely any one can hope to escape. We 
don't wish to injure the poor people, the 
women and children, or the old and feeble ; 
you stand in the position of father and 
mother to them ; it is your duty to warn 
them then to leave, for it is only the 
mandarins and soldiers we intend to ex- 
terminate." 

The effect of this speech upon the unfortu- 
nate man was very great ; he changed colour 
and fidgeted about, much alarmed and 
greatly perplexed ; he seemed suddenly to 
come to a resolution, and said, " Come, dis- 
mount, and let us discuss this affair once 
more." We consented, and re-entered his 
room — he now evidently intended business ; 
his manner changed, and his determination 
seemed taken, whatever the consequences. 
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might be. Seeing this, according to Mr. 
Parkes's instructions we became more gracious 
in our manner, and showed we were willing 
to be soothed by drinking an enormous 
quantity of delicious tea with which the 
anxious servants kept plying' us, and after 
more cakes, sweetmeats, and pears, Mr. 
Parkes again stated our demands. Hang-Fuh 
then made his secretary draft a letter for the 
surrender of the forts and all fortified places; 
on the south shore. Mr. Parkes havings 
examined the order to see it was in proper 
form, the Governor-General attached his 
name and official seal for the unconditional 
surrender of all fortifications. There was a 
further condition attached to this order, that 
the position of all mines, infernal machines, 
&c., should be pointed out by the mandarins 
in command'^to any officers named by the 
allied Commanders-in-Chief 

Mr. Parkes having secured this important 
document in' his pocket, we bade farewell to 
Hang-Fuh, who wished us a good journey, 
and insisted upon corning to the door to see 
our departure. 

It was now late, the night dark and 
stormy, with a drizzling rain ; we were: 
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exceedingly anxious to regain our camp as 
soon as possible to report the success of our 
mission. We therefore lost no time in start- 
ing — a number of men with lanterns had 
been ordered to accompany us, as well as a 
military mandarin, to see us safe through the 
Chinese lines as far as the spot at which we 
had disembarked, where we rather hoped, 
than expected, to find a boat. 

We were soon mounted on our rough- 
coated ponies, seated on high wooden . Tartar 
saddles, and away we went slipping and 
splashing through the town ; the houses 
were all closed and the streets deserted, the 
noise of our passing caused the occasional 
careful opening of a shutter, but as soon as it 
was seen who the travellers were the head 
receded with marvellous rapidity. As we 
got clear of the town we met many fugitives 
escaping from the forts, who on our near 
approach tried to hide themselves in the 
ditcheis by the roadside. We moved slowly 
along, the dark wet mist having extinguished 
most of our lanterns it was with difficulty we 
could see the road ; at last, after toiling along, 
for above an hour, we came in sight of the 
high lifts of the drawbridge leading to the 
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gate of the southern fort, from whence the 
mandarin had issued in the afternoon when 
on our way to Taku. We were seen and 
challenged at the same moment, and our 
Chinese officer rushed forward to answer it, 
when it was repeated, and we thought it 
sounded more like English than Chinese, so 
we holloaed out " We are English officers," 
moving on at the same time ; we had not 
gone twenty yards when the challenge came 
again, ' sharply and distinctly, immediately 
followed by some words of command, and 
we heard the rattle of the rifles as they were 
brought to the ready; no time was to be lost, 
we were on the bridge and within thirty 
yards of the gate, we all called out together 
" We are English, don't fire." There was a 
pause, and then a voice came, " if English, 
advance to the gate." This we accordingly 
did, we found it open, and groped our way in 
through almost total darkness. The vast 
fort seemed utterly deserted ; when inside 
we were again hailed from the walls over our 
heads, and were soon joined by an officer of 
the Buffs, who said they had taken us 
for Chinese and had been on the point of 
firing. In answer to our enquiries, he said 
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that shortly before sunset Sir Hope Grant, 
seeing the Chinese evacuating the fort, had 
crossed over one hundred and fifty men to 
take possession, that they had had only day- 
light sufhcient to see it was entirely evacu- 
ated by the garrison, but that it was full of 
powder, with slow matches attached to the 
magazines and guns, that several small 
explosions had taken place, and that they 
had been engaged going round and putting 
them out when our coming alarmed them ; 
that our first answer in English had been 
heard, but it was thought to be a Chinese 
dodge to get close to the gate, and that we 
were very nearly being swept off the bridge 
by their fire. 

We now discovered that our friend the 
Chinese officer had taken advantage of the 
confusion incident on our arrival to leave us 
without going through the ceremony of a 
formal leave-taking. We felt our way 
through the huts and along the covered 
batteries to the port-hole that served as the 
gateway leading to the jetty. With some 
difficulty we found the zig-zag path that 
led down through the bamboo spikes, the 
slipperiness of the ground, and the darkness 
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of the night, making moving at all in such 
unpleasant vicinity to the bamboo stakes a. 
matter of great difficulty and danger, for one 
false step would have been certain impale- 
ment for the unfortunate individual. 

Upon reaching the landing-place, and. 
finding no boat or any arrangements made 
for getting us across to the other side, we 
began to think we were most ungratefully used 
at being thus utterly forgotten. There were 
lights on the northern shore which made us 
think boats were there, but we hailed till we 
were tired without any good result. The 
wind was cold, and felt doubly so blowing- 
through our wet clothes. Wet, cold, and 
hungry, for the fruit we had had at the 
Governor-General's but ill-supplied the want 
of more substantial food, and no place but 
the wet mud to lie down on, was not 
altogether a very pleasing prospect. Parkes 
in the meantime had reconnoitred the hold of a 
junk that was high and dry close to the jetty, 
and he decided on lying down there as it 
was sheltered, and said he would keep places 
for us, as Anson and I decided before we 
gave ourselves up to these lodgings to see if 
we could not find some better place inside 
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the fort. After wandering about for some 
time we saw a light in a hut, and found it 
tenanted by Mr. Steward, of the Buffs, who 
gave us a most kind reception, and sharing 
with us some biscuit, asked us to remain 
there the night, to which arrangement, 
having brought Parkes from the junk, which 
we handed over to the French officers, we 
most gladly assented. 

Before going to sleep, however, we all sallied 
forth to have a good look in our immediate 
■neighbourhood that no matches were alight, 
as some of the Chinese fusees are prepared 
so as to burn for hours. Our precaution was 
rewarded with success, for within twenty or 
thirty yards of the hut we found a lighted 
fuse connected with a small magazine. This 
we cut and extinguished, but when I laid 
down to sleep I felt the chances were I might 
wake to find myself high in the air ; however, 
worn out with fatigue I was soon dreaming 
of Governors - General, blowings - up, forts, 
Pekin, and home. 

A hot cup of chocolate the next morning 
provided by our kind and hospitable host, 
Mr. Steward, soon drove away the cold chill 
with which we awoke, and we went down to. 
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the jetty to try to get across. There we 
found our three French companions looking 
most miserable after a wretched night passed 
in the hold of the junk; we succeeded in 
hailing a French man-of-war's boat coming 
in from the fleet, and she put us across the 
river. 

On arriving at the north fort we found it 
was only garrisoned by a detachment, the 
General's head-quarters having gone back to 
Tung-ku, and, worse than all, they had taken 
our horses with them. There was no help 
for it, so, putting the best face we could on 
our misfortune, we started off to trudge 
about six miles through mud into which we 
sank at each step up to our knees, and 
arrived at Tung-ku, quite beat and ex- 
hausted, by 9.30 am. 

Each of the southern forts was joined to 
the town of Taku by a causeway, on either 
side of which were extensive mud flats, too 
soft even for the passage of infantry. They 
therefore possessed all the advantages of 
strongly fortified islands. The length of the 
causeways varied according to the position of 
the fort, but none were under a mile and a 
half in length, while the one we passed over 
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must have been considerably more, and ex- 
cept by the capture of the northern forts, this 
would have been the nearest distance within 
which guns could have been brought to bear 
against the works on the south side. 

The causeways terminated at the forts, 
being connected by a drawbridge across an 
inner ditch, while there was an outer ditch 
crossed by moveable planks. The forts 
themselves were more carefully built on the 
south than on the north side, and their de- 
fensive works were stronger. They had 
traverses parallel to the rear wall, to protect 
the garrison from a fire from the sea, as well 
as from shells from the land approaches. 

The conditions agreed to by the Gover- 
nor-General were faithfully carried out, and 
during the 22 nd and 23rd the whole of the 
forts and fortifications on the south side were 
evacuated and surrendered to the Allies. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ADVANCE TO TIEN-TSIN. 

According to our last year's experience no 
obstacles existed between Taku and Tien- 
tsin to our advance on that city by the river, 
but as it was reported batteries had been 
erected to command several places where the 
sudden turns and shallow water rendered 
navigation difficult, it was decided to send 
two or three gunboats up the Peiho, to ascer- 
tain whether any serious resistance was to be 
apprehended. As the service was one which 
required great judgment and discretion. Ad- 
miral Hope took the personal command of 
the expedition. 

It was arranged between the Allied 
Commanders-in-Chief that if there were 
any obstacles of so serious a character 
as to necessitate a recourse to force, the 
Admiral was to wait the arrival of the 
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General, so that the army and navy might 
co-operate. 

The Commanders-in-Chief were fully alive 
to the importance of the successes gained at 
the Peiho forts being followed up as speedily 
as possible, and entirely concurred in the 
opinion expressed by the Ambassadors that 
the immediate advance of the Allied armies 
on Tien-tsin was desirable. To move, how- 
ever, an army away from its base of opera- 
tions without any accurate knowledge as to 
whether the capabilities of the country to be 
traversed were sufficient to supply so large a 
force with food, required a day or two to 
complete the requisite arrangements, and 
provide against all eventualities. This ren- 
dered the advance of the gunboats all the 
more advisable. 

At 10 a.m. on the 23rd the squadron 
weighed anchor ; it consisted of the " Coro- 
mandel," carrying the Admiral's flag, and 
three gunboats. 

Mr. Parkes and myself were sent by Lord 
Elgin to accompany the expedition. 

The Peiho, near the entrance, is about a 
quarter of a mile across, but contracts after 
the first eight or nine miles to about 130 
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yards in width. The banks on either side 
are generally fifteen to twenty feet high, of 
deep soil ; there is a rise and fall of tide of 
several feet 

During the forenoon, it being flood tide, 
we got round the sharp, narrow turnings in 
the river without any great difficulty. 

In 1858, when I accompanied the first 
exploring expedition which ascended the Peiho 
under Capt. Sir Frederick Nicolson and Capt. 
Sherard Osborn, the country people and 
villagers when we approached the neighbour- 
hood of any village lined the banks, kneeling 
as we steamed past, with their heads bowed 
down on the ground, occasionally with one 
hand raised holding a fowl, vegetables, or a 
basket of eggs, as an offering to propitiate 
the unknown invaders of their country. Ex- 
perience having taught them that we neither 
plundered their villages nor injured the in- 
habitants, this year there were no such 
symptoms of alarm on our approach, but 
crowds collected wherever the gunboats 
stopped, and provisions of all kinds were 
freely offered for sale. 

In the afternoon the good fortune which 
had hitherto attended our progress left us, 
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for at one of the turnings sharper than usual, 
the bow of the steamer ran right up the 
opposite bank. Having come up with the 
flood, and as the tide was still rising, it was 
probable that we should float off" in about an 
hour's time ; we had therefore only to be 
patient To occupy the time, several of us 
landed to explore a village which was within 
a few hundred yards of where we had run 
aground. The villagers met us in the most 
friendly manner ; if they entertained any ap- 
prehension, they concealed their feelings, and 
exhibited the utmost unconcern at our in- 
vading their country with the avowed inten- 
tion of humbling their (to speak figuratively) 
almost worshipped Emperor. Their sole 
thought seemed to be to profit as much as pos- 
sible by the happy chance that had sent so 
many "barbarians" amongst them, who paid 
twenty times the proper value for every- 
thing. 

There are two roads from Taku to Tien- 
tsin, one on either side of the Peiho, the high 
embankments of which can be occasionally 
seen from the river. 

The distance by the road is shorter than 
by the river, the windings of the latter being 
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very tortuous. The country is flat, highly 
cultivated under a very perfect system of 
irrigation ; there are a few trees near the vil- 
lages, which relieve what otherwise would 
be a monotonous-looking country. 

In about an hour the " Coromandel" floated, 
and we proceeded to join the gunboats which 
were anchored about four miles in advance. 
We learnt from Capt. M'Cleverty, who was 
the senior officer in command, that some 
officials from Tien-tsin had been on board, 
and had informed him that we were then 
within ten miles of that city; they also brought 
the news of Hang-Fuh's arrival there that 
morning — he had travelled by the road from 
Taku ; Prince Sang-ko-lin-sin had also ridden 
through the town the day before on a jaded 
horse, accompanied by only a few followers. 
The deputation stated that Tien-tsin would 
not be defended, and expressed a hope that 
the lives and property of the inhabitants would 
be respected by the Allies. 

Previous to the "Coromandel" getting on 
shore we had passed nine forts, all built within 
the last twelve months ; they were placed to 
command the passage of the river, and also 
to support each other in the event of attack. 
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They were entirely deserted, and it did not 
appear they had ever been armed. In all 
probability most of the available artillery had 
been taken to the Taku forts, and one great 
advantage of the Admiral's rapid advance was 
that no time was afforded the Chinese autho- 
rities to rally their troops for any further 
resistance to our occupation of Tien-tsin. 

The Admiral decided on anchoring where 
he was for the night, but at 5 a. m. the follow- 
ing morning we were again under weigh, and 
when within three miles of Tien-tsin observed 
the large fortifications that had been con- 
structed to protect the town from attack 
either by land or by river. 

Two forts, one on either side of the Peiho, 
guarded the river approach, their batteries 
commanding a long, straight, shallow reach, 
with only sufficient water at high tide for the 
passage of a gunboat. They were, therefore, 
admirably placed. A crenated wall with 
ditch extended from either fort round the 
town, upwards of thirteen miles in extent, 
heavy batteries being erected at short inter- 
vals. It was wonderful to think the whole of 
these works had been constructed within the 
last few months ; if the same energy and 
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money had been expended in the suppression 
of the rebellion, how much better it would 
have been for the Empire. 

A deputation of the principal official man- 
darins and inhabitants of Tien-tsin was wait- 
ing the Admiral's arrival. They brought a 
letter for Lord Elgin from Hang-Fuh, which 
was of course opened. It said that all the 
men and guns had by his orders been with- 
drawn from the forts, and he therefore hoped 
the two nations would be at peace, and that 
only a few gunboats would go to Tien-tsin, 
for fear of alarming the people. 

Before proceeding further, the Admiral took 
possession of the two forts ; the guns had 
evidently been hastily dismounted, and on 
tracing the marks of the wheels we subse- 
quently found some very large ones in the 
bottom of the ditch. 

As soon as the occupation of the forts was 
effected, the Admiral moved on to Tien-tsin. 
The river was crowded with junks and boats, 
and the people flocked in thousands to the 
banks. They exhibited none of the alarm 
which the mandarins would fain have made 
us believe existed. 

The squadron anchored where the Grand 
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Canal opens into the Peiho, and opposite to 
the Yamun which Lord Elgin and his suite 
had occupied in 1858. 

No sooner had the " Coromandel" anchored 
than Hang-Fuh, with a number of attendant 
mandarins, came on board. He expressed to 
the Admiral his desire that we should consider 
ourselves as their guests, but this impertinence 
could not be permitted, and the Admiral gave 
him very clearly to understand that it was the 
conduct of the Imperial Government that had 
forced the Allies to adopt hostile measures ; 
that we had captured the forts, and that we 
were now at Tien-tsin as masters ; that the 
Chinese Government knew the terms we 
demanded, and that we were now advancing 
to enforce our just demands, and that so far 
from being in Tien-tsin as guests, we were 
there by right of conquest, and intended to 
hold it for ourselves. The Admiral at the 
same time ordered Captain M'Cleverty, with 
fifty marines, to land and occupy the nearest 
gate of the city, and requested Mr. Parkes 
and myself to accompany them, as from my 
previous residence at Tien-tsin, I knew the 
way. We soon reached the east gate ; it was 
open, and, no opposition being offered, in a 
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few minutes the Allied flags were flying from 
the walls. Great crowds had collected to 
watch our proceedings, but apparently no 
soldiers, none at least in uniform. 

In half-an-hour our marines were comfort- 
ably housed in the guard room so recently 
vacated by the Chinese. 

Mr. Parkes having required Hang-Fuh to 
provide a residence for the Embassy during 
Lord Elgin's stay at Tien-tsin, a mandarin 
was directed to point out several suitable 
buildings, from which we could make a selec- 
tion. 

Leaving Capt. M'Cleverty in command at 
Tien-tsin, Mr. Parkes also remaining to com- 
municate with the local authorities, and to 
arrange for supplies being furnished to the 
army, the Admiral returned to Taku, where 
we arrived at 10.30 the same night. I im- 
mediately went on board the " Grenada," 
which had come round from the Peh-tang 
river. Lord Elgin and the General were on 
board, and it was arranged that they were to 
start the next morning at nine for Tien-tsin ; 
Captain Roderick Dew of the Royal Navy 
undertaking to pilot the " Grenada," which, 
from her size, was no easy task. The cavalry 
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and artillery were to march to Tien-tsin ; the 
distance by road being about forty miles, they 
expected to do It in three days, the infantry 
to be conveyed by gunboats. 

We had not started long the following 
morning, when, at one of the turns in the 
river, we got on shore, and had to wait for 
upwards of twelve hours before the " Grenada" 
floated. The absence of all alarm on the 
part of the people, and the readiness with 
which they brought supplies for sale, spoke 
well for the character the conduct of our sea- 
men and soldiers during the last expedition 
had established for the Allies throughout the 
country. 

It being dark when we floated, we had to 
proceed with great caution, but notwithstand- 
ing all Captain Dew's care, we were very 
nearly running down the small French gun- 
boat on board of which Baron Gros was 
ascending the river ; it was one of the small 
boats that had been sent out in pieces, but 
the plates were too thin, and the vessels too 
small to be of much service: they well de- 
served the name given them by Baron Gros — 
the " tin boats." 

We arrived about daylight of the 27th, 
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without again getting on shore, and anchored 
below the bridge of boats. 

The river in places not being so wide as 
the length of the " Grenada," and the night 
having been very dark. Captain Dew had 
every right to be proud of the way in which 
he had piloted us. 

In the forenoon we landed to inspect the 
residence which was being prepared for Lord 
Elgin. The one selected was the Yamun 
which had been occupied by Mr. Reed and 
Count Poutiatine in 1858. Arrangements 
had been made for Baron Gros and Sir Hope 
Grant and their staffs in the same building. 

The portion of the building appropriated 
to the Embassy consisted of a succession of 
courtyards leading one into the other, round 
the sides of which were various rooms and 
apartments, which were made available for 
the kitchen, storerooms, and servants. The 
inner court had a beautiful garden in the 
centre, with artificial rock-work covered with 
various kinds of shrubs and creepers, together 
with miniature hills and temples. 

Opening into this garden were Lord Elgin's 
rooms, and those of the members of the 
Embassy. 
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On the 28th of August, it was reported 
that KweiHang, one of the Secretaries of 
State, was on his way from Pekin to open 
negotiations, and to attempt to dissuade Lord 
Elgin from any further advance. KweiHang 
had been one of the Commissioners who had 
signed the treaty of Tien-tsin. 

On the 31st Kweiliang announced his 
arrival to Lord Elgin, with a request that 
an early day might be fixed for a meeting, as 
he had authority to negotiate on such terms 
as Lord Elgin might think it right to submit 
for the consideration of the Commissioners 
who were appointed, together with himself, 
to arrange the preliminaries of a lasting peace 
between the two countries. 

In reply Lord Elgin directed Mr. Wade 
and Mr." Parkes to acquaint the Commis- 
sioners with the conditions on which the 
Allies were prepared to suspend hostilities 
and conclude peace. The principal terms 
required were : — 

First — An apology for the attack on the 
Allied forces at the Peiho. 

Second — The ratification and execution of 
the treaty of Tien-tsin. 

Third — The payment of an indemnity to 
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the Allies for the expenses of naval and mili- 
tary preparations. 

The following day the Commissioners ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Elgin agreeing to 
the several conditions. 

The proposed convention included a pro- 
vision that a portion of the Allied forces 
were to advance nearer to Pekin, somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Tung-chow, from 
which city the Ambassadors, accompanied by 
the members of their respective Embassies, 
and by a large military escort, were to proceed 
to Pekin to present the letters of credence to 
the Emperor. Therefore, while the conven- 
tion and the various details connected with 
the arrangements were being discussed, pre- 
parations for the advance of the army were 
not delayed. 

On the 4th of September, the Commis- 
sioners raised a discussion as to the proposed 
strength of the escorts that were to accom- 
pany the Ambassadors to Pekin. The 7th 
had been the day fixed for the signature 
of the convention. The discussions had 
hitherto been conducted by Messrs. Wade 
and Parkes personally, with Kweiliang and 
Hang-ki. 
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Lord Elgin was so well acquainted with 
the character of the Chinese and the small 
reliance to be placed on the word of even 
those holding the highest offices of state, that 
he was not at all surprised at being in- 
formed, on the evening of the 5th, that the 
Commissioners had no authority to conclude 
any convention without first submitting it 
for the approval of the Imperial Cabinet at 
Pekin. 

The only motive the Commissioners could 
have had in assuming powers they did not 
possess, was to delay our advance by holding 
out delusive hopes that peace would be esta- 
blished on the terms demanded by the Allies ; 
fortunately Lord Elgin had seen through this 
deception from the first, and had been thus 
able to warn the General not to believe that 
the pretended negotiations were likely to 
result in any satisfactory settlement of the 
difficulties between the two countries. 

Lord Elgin was anxious that no time should 
be given the Chinese to prepare new defences, 
bring new forces into the field, or to rally 
their troops from the effect which must have 
been produced by the severe defeats they 
had sustained at Sinho, Tung-ku, and the 
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Taku forts ; he therefore requested Sir Hope 
Grant to adopt the measures that might be 
necessary for an immediate advance of the 
army towards Pekin. 



CHAPTER X. 

MARCH TOWARDS PEKIN. NEGOTIATIONS. 

TREACHERY TO FLAG OF TRUCE. CAPTURE 

OF MESSRS. PARKES, DE NORMANN, LIEUT. 
ANDERSON, BOWLBY, PRIVATE PHIPPS OF THE 
K. D. G., THE SIKH ESCORT, AND MYSELF. 

Everything being in readiness by Sunday 
morning, the gth of September, we started 
with the advance guard at dayHght ; the 
first day's march was to a place called Poo- 
kow, about ten miles from Tien-tsin, but 
owing to the obstinacy of some of the mules, 
and the ignorance of the drivers, it was past 
three o'clock before we arrived on the 
ground. Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant 
joined us in the afternoon. 

The next morning we marched to a town 
called Yang-tsun; passing through which, we 
encamped on an open plain beyond. 

Heavy rain having set in during the after- 
noon, the drivers attached to the Embassy 
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carts obtained permission to seek shelter 
with their mules in the Caravansarai inside 
the town ; but in the morning, when it was 
time to commence preparations for the 
march, it was discovered that .they had all 
decamped, no doubt frightened into doing so 
by the Chinese authorities, who would have 
punished their families had they disobeyed 
their orders. 

The General decided on halting one day 
in consequence of the rain still continuing, 
and in the hope that some of the mules might 
be recovered. 

During the nth, parties of cavalry were 
sent in search of mules, but without success. 
Fortunately, Yang-tsun is on the banks of 
the upper branch of the Peiho, and as this 
stream is within a few miles of the road along 
which we had to march, the Embassy tents 
and stores were shipped on board some junks 
we seized for the purpose. 

Having secured, with much difficulty, a 
few mules in the town, and the Commissariat 
having supplied others, we were ready to 
march on the 12 th. 

The start of the Embassy on this occasion 
was a most ludicrous one. Most of the 
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mules had never been in harness In their 
lives, and the men we got to drive them were 
apparently as inexperienced ; if it had not 
been for the members of the Embassy driv- 
ing the carts themselves, in which they 
received most efficient aid from Admiral 
Jones, Lord John Hay, and Mr. Bowlby, 
who were Lord Elgin's guests at the time, 
we should never have succeeded in reaching 
Nan-Tsai, the next halting place, about ten 
miles distant. It was late in the afternoon 
when we arrived, and we found Lord Elgin 
established in a capital house in the centre of 
the town. The sun and exertion had given 
me a slight sunstroke, which laid me up for 
a time. 

' The following day, the 13th, we marched 
twelve miles to Ho-se-woo. It is a large 
town which, in prosperous times, contains 
20,000 inhabitants, but we found that the 
large majority of the people had deserted their 
homes, and that those who remained were in 
great danger from their own countrymen, as 
gangs of robbers infested the place, breaking 
into, and plundering the houses. For the 
protection of the people, Sir Hope Grant 
took possession of the city, and by establish- 
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ing a number of posts and patrolling the 
streets, was able to maintain order. 

Lord Elgin • occupied a house with the 
Embassy, close to Sir Hope Grant's camp, 
outside the south gate of the town. 

During our march from Tien-tsin, Lord 
Elgin had been in almost daily receipt of 
letters from the Chinese authorities imploring 
him to stop any further advance of the army. 

Three new Commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to treat with the 
allied Ambassadors ; they were Tsai, Prince 
of I, Minyin, and Hang-ki. The first was a 
cousin of the Emperor, and a man of great 
influence. Lord Elgin had, however, in- 
formed them that in consequence of the 
manner in which the other Commissioners 
had attempted to mislead the Ambassadors 
at Tien-tsin, lie declined to sign any conven- 
tion with the Imperial Commissioners until 
he reached Tung-chow, a city about twelve 
miles from Pekin. 

Sir Hope Grant conceiving that it was 
probable the Chinese government would 
attempt a further resistance before they 
acquiesced in oiir. demands, decided on form- 
ing a depot at Ho-se-woo before he ad- 
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vanced any farther ; as ten days would 
probably be required to obtain the stores and 
supplies which he thought requisite, as they 
had to be brought from the mouth of th6 
Peiho, a halt for this period became neces- 
sary. 

As it was impossible, during this period of 
inaction, to ignore entirely the Imperial 
Commissioners' urgent professions of good 
faith, and as it was better that they should 
think tbe halt at Ho-se-woo was owing to 
our having at last acceded to their wishes to 
negotiate, rather than to our being unprepared 
to advance, Lord Elgin decided to despatch 
Messrs. Wade and Parkes to Ma-tow, a 
small village about halfway between Tiirig- 
chow and our present halting place, to meet 
the Commissioners, whom he understood 
were there. 

On the 14th they started on this mission, 
and returned the following morning with the 
most unexpected intelligence that they had 
been completely successful ; on their arrival 
at Ma-tow, they found that the Commis- 
sioners had gone to Tung-chow, where Wade 
and Parkes immediately followed them, and 
after a discussion of eight hours, the terms of 
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a convention were definitely agreed upon. 
It was arranged that the allied armies were 
to advance to within ten or twelve miles of 
Tung-chow, where they were to remain, 
while the Ambassadors proceeded, accom- 
panied by a large escort, to Pekin. It was 
agreed also that Mr. Parkes was to return on 
Monday to Tung-chow to make a few final 
arrangements. 

On Sunday, the i6th, we had Church 
service in the large temple we inhabited, the 
principal room of which we used for this 
purpose ; it was the last service many of 
those present were ever destined to attend. 

Lord Elgin had decided on sending me 
with Mr. Parkes ; Mr. De Nermann, a mem- 
ber of Mr. Bruce's Legation, temporarily 
attached to the Embassy, and Mr. Bowlby, 
the Times' c6rrespondent, both obtained 
permission from Lord Elgin to accompany 
us ; and on Monday morning, the 1 7th of 
September, at daylight, we started for Tung- 
chow, which is about twenty-five miles 
distant from Ho-se-woo. We had an escort 
of six of the King's Dragoon Guards, and 
twenty sowars of Fane's Horse, the whole 
under the command of Lieut. Anderson. 
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Colonel Walker, Quarter-master-general of 
cavalry, and Mr. Thompson of the Commis- 
sariat, also accompanied the party ; the 
former to select the ground for the encamp- 
ment of the army, as the General, in con- 
sequence of the prospect of peace, had 
decided to move forward on the morning of 
the 1 8th. 

It was a lovely, cool morning, and we set 
forward in high spirits, for we thought we 
saw the prospect of an early and successful 
termination to the war. We got as far as 
Ma-tow without seeing a soldier ; as we 
passed through that village, which seemed 
nearly deserted, we saw a picket of some 
thirty cavalry, a little distance off the road on 
our left ; they slowly retired as we advanced, 
and were soon lost sight of behind some 
trees. After this we passed occasional 
pickets, but they took no notice of us, except 
by quietly falling back further from the 
road as we advanced. 

About ten miles from Tung- chow we 
passed the place where it had been agreed 
between the Commissioners and Messrs. 
Wade and Parkes that the army should halt 
while the Ambassadors proceeded to Pekin. 
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It is called the Five-li-point, and is marked 
by a small stream running in a north-easterly- 
direction a distance of about four miles, when 
it falls into the Peiho. The plain to the 
right of the road, and to the south of the 
stream, was where the Imperial Commis- 
sioners suggested the allied armies should 
encamp. On the south of the rivulet is a 
bund or bank stretching away from the road 
to the Peiho; on the left of the road, opposite 
the bund, is a small village surrounded with 
trees growing close together. 

Beyond seeing a few trees felled near the 
village, we observed no indications of any 
preparations being made to obstruct the 
peaceable occupation of the ground by the 
allied armies. 

About four miles beyond the Five-li-point, 
we passed through Chang-kia-wan, which is 
a walled city of some size ; here we were met 
by a military mandarin, accompanied by a 
troop of cavalry, who said he must know our 
business before he could allow us to proceed. 

Mr. Parkes informed him we were going 
to Tung-chow to meet the Imperial Commis- 
sioners ; on hearing which, he immediately 
allowed us to pass. We had scarcely reached 
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the middle of the town, when a party of 
mandarins galloped up to us ; one of them, 
evidently a man of high rank from the 
deference shown to him by his companions, 
asked which was Mr. Parkes. On his being 
told, he mentioned that he was the general 
who had commanded at the battle of Sinho, 
the result of which action to himself per- 
sonally we could see, he said, and pointing at 
the same time to the button on his hat, the 
colour of which is distinctive of the rank of a 
mandarin, we saw, instead of its being of a 
light red colour, that it was only a plain white 
button ; he also said he had been deprived of 
the peacock's feather, which may be con- 
sidered as somewhat similar to one of our 
orders of knighthood — but he added, "It 
will be peace now, and I shall be glad to take 
by the hand those who fought me that day." 
Parkes mentioned Colonel Walker as being 
the senior officer present, and we were then 
all presented. His manner was cordial and 
gentlemanlike, and very attractive from his 
manly soldierlike appearance ; he rode some 
distance with us, talking over the events of 
the campaign, and then said, hie must return 
to his camp, which was at some distance. 
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We arrived at Tung-chow, after a ride of 
twenty-five miles, about 10.30 a.m. We 
entered the city at the south gate, and were 
guided through the town by men sent for 
that purpose, passing out at the east gate 
into the surburb, where a temple had been 
prepared for our reception. The streets 
were broad and good, and we were much 
struck at the amount of butchers' meat ex- 
hibited for sale, never having witnessed a 
similar display in any other town in China. 

We found a message waiting our arrival 
from the Imperial Commissioners, saying they 
would be ready to confer with the officers 
sent by Lord Elgin, at one o'clock ; this 
gave us time to wash and breakfast. 

At a little after one the Commissioners 
arrived, and Mr. Parkes and I proceeded to 
visit them. After the usual ceremony of tea 
drinking and compliments, Lord Elgin's 
letter, accepting the conditions of the Con- 
vention that had been previously discussed 
between the Commissioners and Messrs. 
Wade and Parkes, was read. In this letter, 
Lord Elgin stated that he hoped no time 
would be lost in making suitable arrange- 
ments for the reception of the Ambassadors 
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at Pekin, and for the delivery of the letter of 
credence to the Emperor, with which he was 
charged by Her Britannic Majesty. 

The Commissioners, to our surprise, com- 
menced by raising difficulties instead of 
attempting to remove any that might exist, 
and refused to discuss any of the terms of the 
Convention until the demand to deliver the 
letter of credence to the Emperor was aban- 
doned. They insisted upon the impossibility 
of this requirement being complied with, and 
notwithstanding Mr. Parkes's assurance that it 
was a question open for future discussion, and 
one the refusal of which would not be con- 
sidered by Lord Elgin as a casus belli, they 
refused to enter on the other matters, which, 
as the allied armies were to advance the 
following morning to the Five-li-point, were 
to us of more immediate importance. 

The tone adopted by the Prince of I and 
the other Commissioners was almost offen- 
sive, and they scarcely cared to conceal the 
repugnance with which they viewed us, and 
their disinclination to come to terms. At 
last, at about 6 p.m., when Mr. Parkes had 
almost lost hope of any satisfactory termina- 
tion to the discussion, a sudden change took 
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place in the manner of the Commissioners.; 
Parkes's reiterated statement that their ob-» 
jections to the personal delivery by Lord 
Elgin of the Queen's letter was a question to 
be settled by discussion, not by fighting, at 
last appeared to satisfy the Commissioners, 
and they also abandoned a feeble opposition 
they had been maintaining all the afternoon 
to Lord Elgin being accompanied to Pekin 
by so large an escort as a thousand men. 

The Commissioners went now fairly into 
the business matter before them, and the 
necessary arrangements for the encampment 
of the army on the following morning, and 
providing them with the requisite supplies 
were quickly settled. A proclamation was 
likewise drafted to inform the people that 
peace had been established between the 
Emperor of China and the Allies. 

We thought our difficulties were now 
drawing to a close, and after a day of much 
anxiety and hard work, Parkes joined us at 
dinner, Hang-ki coming frequently during 
dinner to settle various points with reference 
to the proclamation. We all went to bed 
early. 
. It had been arranged that Colonel Walker, 
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Mr. Thompson of the Commissariat, Mr. 
Parkes, and myself, accompanied by six 
Dragoon Guards and three Sikhs, should 
start early in the morning, and meet the 
allied armies, to point out the ground which 
had been selected for their encampment, and 
as Parkes and I, after communicating with 
the General, intended to return to obtain a 
residence for the Embassy, and to complete 
some of the minor details of the convention, 
Messrs. De Normann and Bowlby, and Lieu- 
tenant Anderson, with eighteen Sikhs, were 
to remain in Tung-chow. 

At a little after daylight on the morning of 
the 1 8th of September, we were all up and 
breakfasted together ; those who had decided 
on remaining in Tung-chow making their 
arrangements for shopping in the town. 

The sun had scarcely risen when the party 
going to meet the army had mounted. We 
rode through the eastern suburb, instead of 
passing through the city, the way we had 
come the day before, and in five minutes we 
were in the open country. It had been 
arranged that one or two mandarins were to 
meet us at. the Five-li-point. The country 
was flat and open, and we rode by bycypaths 
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and roads direct for the fortified town of 
Chang-kia-wan, through which the road 
passed. As we neared the town we met 
parties of infantry and jingal men moving in 
the same direction as ourselves. The gates 
of the town were open, but we found con- 
siderable bodies of troops in the streets ; they, 
however, offered us no molestation. Upon 
clearing the town, we had a view over the 
country that intervened between us and the 
Five-li-point, about four miles distant; the 
banks on either side the road rose in some 
places higher than a man's head on horse- 
back. The country on the right of the road 
looking from Chang-kia-wan was much 
intersected with deep nullahs or dry water- 
courses ; upon the other side of the road 
large fields of millet, which at this time of the 
year was from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
afforded sufficient shelter for the concealment 
of a large force. A nullah three or four miles 
in length extended from a little to the west 
of the town of Chang-kia-wan, in a semi- 
circular form, to the village surrounded with 
trees, which I mentioned as being on the 
opposite side of the road at the Five-li- 
point. 
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Looking towards the nullah on our right 
as we advanced, we thought we observed 
some movement in that direction. I can- 
tered across the intervening country, and 
found, concealed in the watercourse, upwards 
of a thousand cavalry dismounted, drawn up 
in two ranks, the men standing at their 
horses' heads. I rode into the nullah, and 
walked my horse slowly in front of the line ; 
not a v/ord was spoken, nor any attempt 
made to interfere with me. Mr. Parkes 
shortly joined me, and we followed the wind- 
ings of the dry watercourse till we reached 
the village to which I have already referred ; 
to regain the main road, we had to pass 
through the principal street, and there we 
found a large body of infantry concealed 
behind the houses and in the gardens adjoin- 
ing. We had nearly cleared the village,, 
when we came suddenly on a masked battery 
of twelve guns, in the preparation of which 
the Chinese were working hard. To ascer- 
tain the size of the guns, and their line of 
fire, we rode into the battery. This was 
strongly objected to by the mandarin in 
command, who directed us to leave the 
work. 
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Upon regaining the road on the other side 
of the village, we found Colonel Walker, and 
those with him, waiting somewhat anxiously 
for our return ; they had just perceived a 
large body of infantry lying down behind the 
bund, which I have already described as 
extending from the Five-li-point for several 
miles towards the Peiho. The country that 
intervened being wooded, and the tall millet 
still uncut in many of the fields, rendered any 
distant view impossible, while it afforded 
excellent shelter for the concealment of large 
bodies of men ; the plain on the south of the 
bund, over which our army was to advance, 
was comparatively open country. 

The top of the embankment being wide 
enough for men on horseback, we rode along 
it for some distance, hoping to meet a man- 
darin of sufficient position, who could explain 
why the ground on which our army was to 
encamp was thus occupied by a Chinese 
force. However, to Parkes's repeated in- 
quiries, we always received the same answer i 
" The General is many li away." 

A large body of cavalry was now observed 
moving across the plain, between the em- 
bankment and the line of march of the allied 
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armies ; from the extent of ground they 
covered, there could not have been less than 
six or seven thousand. The infantry, which 
I havfe mentioned as lying down, were within 
a few feet of us ; batteries were formed along 
the embankment at intervals ; and numbers 
of troops were constantly arriving from the 
rear. 

The position in which we found ourselves 
was a most critical one ; it was now only too 
apparent that treachery was intended. Our 
army might arrive at any moment, possibly 
unprepared for the attack evidently intended 
to be made on our advancing columns, and 
although there could be no doubt as to the 
result, an unexpected attack of this nature 
might entail additional loss on the Allies. 

Notwithstanding all he had seen, Parkes 
could scarcely persuade himself that this 
deeply devised breach of faith was with the 
knowledge of the Prince of I, the principal 
Commissioner. After a hasty council, it was 
decided that, to prevent, any immediate 
attack being made" on our party, it was 
desirable to abstain from exhibiting any 
distrust; Colonel Walker, Mr. Thompson, 
and five of the King's Dragoon Guards, were 
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therefore to remain moving backwards and 
forwards along the embankment, ready on 
the first appearance of hostility to turn their 
horses' heads and gallop for their lives over 
the plain, across which the allied forces 
would be advancing. Parkes decided on 
riding back to Tung-chow to ascertain from 
the Prince of I himself, if possible, the true 
cause of the threatening appearance of affairs, 
and to warn those we had left behind of 
their danger; Private Phipps of the King's 
Dragoon Guards, and one Sikh, bearing a 
flag of truce accompanied him. I agreed to 
return to the road and endeavour to pass 
through the Chinese cavalry in front, and 
convey intelligence of the position of the 
Chinese army to the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief; the two remaining Sikhs were to 
accompany me. Caring less apparently for 
concealment than they did at first, strong 
cavalry pickets were being thrown forward 
along the line of the main road, As soon as 
we had arranged our several duties, bidding 
each other good-bye, we started on our 
respective missions. The first Chinese line 
of cavalry I had to pass through was about 
a quarter of a mile in advance of the village 
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have so frequently mentioned. As they 
made no movement to stop us, we did not 
check our horses, but pushed on at a canter 
through their open ranks. I had not ridden 
half a mile farther, when I came in sight of 
the advance-guard of our army. Observing 
Captain Brabazon to be with it, I pulled up 
for a moment, and asked if he would order 
them to halt until I had seen the General, 
who he told me was with the head of the 
column, about half a mile in rear ; this he 
immediately did, and galloped back with me. 
When I joined Sir Hope Grant, he had just 
halted the army, having observed large 
masses of cavalry threatening his flank, and 
had given orders for massing the baggage in 
a village close in his rear, and for the regi- 
ments to form up in column as they arrived 
on the ground. I related to the General as 
briefly as possible the state of affairs, describ- 
ing the general position of the enemy so far as 
we had been able to observe it from the bund 
and village ; I further pointed out that the 
only chance of safety for Parkes and those at 
Tung-chow was that two hours at least should 
be allowed before any attack was made on the 
enemy's position. 
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The Freiich army was on the right of 
the EngHsh, and General de Montauban now 
joined Sir Hope Grant. He at first urged an 
inimediate attack ; but Sir Hope Grant pro- 
mised to keep off the engagement for two 
hours if possible, though, as he truly said, 
it might be forced on him at any moment. 

Having now given all the information in 
my power, I requested permission to return 
to Tung - chow to rejoin Parkes and the 
others, to urge on them the utmost expedi- 
tion, and, if possible, endeavour to find . some 
other road by which we could extricates our- 
selves. 

Two Sikhs, of Probyn's Horse, were or- 
dered to accompany me, as the horses of 
those I had brought back were knocked up. 
One of the two who now went with me, and 
for whom I shall always entertain an affec- 
tionate recollection, was Nal-sing. I gave 
him a white handkerchief, which he stuck 
on his spear's point to act as a flag of truce, 
and we galloped back along the same road 
by which I had passed out from the Chinese 
position. Brabazon, who it appears had 
obtained General Crofton's permission to 
accompany me, followed at a hand gallop. It 
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was too late then to persuade him to go back, 
the task I had undertaken was an almost 
hopeless one, and there was no use endanger- 
ing more lives than were already in jeopardy. 
We passed the advanced Chinese line of 
vedettes, but were stopped on arriving at the 
in-lying picket, However, riding up to the 
Colonel in command, I pointed to the flag, 
bowed and chin-chined, and before he had 
made up his mind what to do, we were 
past, and going at a hard gallop straight for 
Chang-kia-wan. Even in the short time 
that had elapsed since I had passed in the 
morning a great change had taken place, 
— troops of all arms were hurrying to the 
front, some marching along the road, others 
coming across the country from all directions. 
On reaching Chang - kia - wan the streets 
were so crowded we could only move very 
slowly ; but as soon as we were again in 
the open country we did not draw rein 
until we reached the temple in the suburbs 
of Tung-chow, where we had passed the 
night. 

On our arrival we found the Sikh escort, 
unaware of any impending danger ; and none 
of the gentlemen had returned from the town, 
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where they had gone some hours before to 
visit the various curiosity shops. As Parkes 
did not speak Hindostanee he had only, we 
were told, on his return left a note on the 
table, and had ridden away through the gates 
of the city. 

Parkes's letter was to warn the first who 
might come home, to get everything ready to 
attempt an escape, and stated that he had 
gone to try to find the Prince of I. 

We immediately ordered the Sikhs to 
saddle the horses, and make every prepara- 
tion for an immediate start ; and I de- 
spatched a note to Parkes asking him to come 
back at once. In five minutes the whole 
party returned. Being now very anxious 
for Parkes's safety, De Normann and I, 
accompanied by two sowars, rode into the 
town to search for him. We had not gone 
above half a mile when we met him ; he had 
seen the Prince of I, who informed him that 
until the question of delivering the letter of 
credence was settled, "there could be no 
peace, there must be war." Parkes quietly 
.took down his words in writing, and then 
perceiving from the offensive tone assumed 
that no time was to be lost in making his 
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escape, galloped out of the courtyard where 
he had had the audience. 

On our return to the temple we found the 
whole party mounted and waiting. We 
moved off at once, and as soon as we were 
well clear of the streets, broke into a sharp 
canter. The distance we had to ride was 
rather above ten miles, and we had now 
but a short time in which to travel this dis- 
tance, even if Sir Hope Grant succeeded 
in giving the two hours for which I had 
asked. 

We had not gone far when Parkes's horse 
fell, and rolled over with him ; he was fortu- 
nately unhurt, and immediately remounted. 
De Normann was riding a small Tartar horse, 
not larger than a pony, and which was neither 
fast nor in good condition. Bowlby's horse 
also soon showed evidence of distress ; mine 
was fortunately still fresh, although he had 
already carried me that morning not much 
under thirty miles. We reached Chang-kia- 
wan without interruption. As we entered 
the town we pulled up to a walk, both to 
breathe the horses, and because the streets 
were now so crowded we could not have 
gone at a more rapid pace. At this 
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time 1 was riding in front with Anderson, 
who commanded the escort ; Parkes and 
Brabazon followed, and then came Bowlby 
and De Normann; Private Phipps and the 
Sikhs, eighteen in number, were all close 
up. 

As soon as we cleared the town and began 
to descend the small declivity beyond, we 
galloped forward, intending to pass along the 
road which ran through the centre of the 
Chinese army. The ground on either side 
being so intersected, as I have already de- 
scribed, by dry watercourses, we considered 
our best chance was to push through by the 
shortest road before the engagement com- 
menced. 

The banks of the road, which rose occa- 
sionally to some height, were now lined with 
matchlock men, supported where the banks 
were level, or nearly so, by large bodies of 
cavalry. These troops extended, as far as 
we could see, to the Five-li-point. 

We had scarcely cleared Chang -kia- wan, 
when the bursting of a shell in the air told 
us the battle had begun ; the batteries on 
both sides immediately opened. We were 
at that moment in the middle of the Chinese 
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army, our retreat was cut off, and the nature 
of the ground on either side prevented our 
attempting, except as a last resource, to force 
our way round the flank of the army; we 
therefore continued to push forward at a 
gallop. De Normann's and Bowlby's horses 
being unable to go the pace, they had fallen 
behind, and were in danger of being cut off 
by the cavalry, which were now crowding 
upon our flanks and rear ; we therefore 
halted to let them rejoin us, and to decide 
what we should do. If we continued along 
the road it was evident we should be shot 
down without being able to raise a hand in 
our own defence, as at a short distance in 
front, where the banks were rather higher, 
they were lined for upwards of a mile by 
infantry, who were only waiting to open 
fire until we passed along the road below 
them. 

Poor Brabazon at this time said, " I vote 
Parkes decides what is to be done," Parkes 
having previously remarked some one must 
direct and decide for us all. 

After a short consultation, it was decided 
that we should now make an effort to get on 
to the plain to the right of the road, and 
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endeavour, notwithstanding the obstacles of 
the ground, to charge through the enemy for 
a distance of from three to four miles, in the 
hopes of getting clear round their right flank, 
and then by a considerable circuit, rejoin the 
Allied armies. But at the moment that some 
of us reached the top of the bank, a mandarin, 
who stated that he commanded that part of 
the Chinese army, came forward, and said, 
he observed we were bearers of a flag of 
truce, and that therefore we were sacred from 
attack, unless we ourselves provoked it He 
also said he would be reluctantly compelled 
to order the troops to fire down upon us, if 
we persisted in the attempt to force our way 
through the very centre of the Chinese 
position ; but that he would procure a pass 
from the Commander-in-Chief that would 
enable us to go round the flank, without 
which order, however, he said, he could not 
permit us to do so ; he said the General was 
close by, and that he would send for the pass, 
or, time would be saved, he said, if any 
two of us would accompany him to the 
General. 

This was exceedingly plausible, and we 
consulted as to the best course to be pursued.. 
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If we decided on attempting to fight our 
way, we at once surrendered any protection 
afforded by the flag of truce, and it gave 
De Normann and Bowlby, who were badly 
mounted, scarcely any hope of escape, and 
for the rest of us the chances were bad, as 
we would have to run the gauntlet of nearly 
the whole Chinese army for several miles, 
over very bad ground. The question to be 
considered therefore, was, what amount of 
reliance could be placed on the proposal. 

It appeared to be made in all sincerity, 
and subsequent events justified this belief 
It was a reasonable demand, and one we 
should have required under similar circum- 
stances, and we felt that we were scarcely 
justified to be the first to violate the privileges 
accorded to a flag of truce, at all events, until 
we had tested the value of the offer made by 
the Chinese General ; for if the safe conduct 
was refused, we should not be in a worse 
position than the one we then were in, and 
being absolved from the obligations that 
attached to us as bearers of a flag of truce, 
could then do our best to fight our way 
out. 

In moments such as these decisions must 
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be arrived at quickly, and although perhaps 
the reasons I have stated for the manner in 
which we acted, scarcely found expression in 
speech, they were those which guided our 
conduct ; we agreed that two of us should 
accompany the mandarin, and Parkes, turning 
round, said, " I will go, if Loch will accom- 
pany me ; " at this time we had two flags of 
truce flying, one belonging to the escort, the 
other my handkerchief, which was still on 
Nal-sing's spear-head. I called him to come 
with us, and with a hasty good-bye to the 
others, saying, "We shall soon be back," 
galloped off with the Chinese officer. I shall 
never forget my last view of that party. The 
Sikhs were leaning forward on their horses 
to ease their breathing and to watch what 
was passing; Anderson, Brabazon, and De 
Normann were talking together in a group ; 
while Bowlby, about a horse's length distant, 
looked exhausted and anxious, and was 
drawing his revolver from its case. He had 
often expressed a wish to see how the 
Chinese could really fight, and as I passed 
him I said, " I think, Bowlby, you'll soon 
have your wish fulfilled." We turned off the 
road to the left, millet still standing in many 
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of the fields, concealing from our view any 
large expanse of country. We had not left 
our party half a mile when, on turning at a 
gallop the corner of one of the millet fields, 
we were, before we could check our horses, 
in the midst of a large body of infantry, who 
seized our bridles and pressed their match- 
locks against our bodies ; no time was to be 
lost, the Chinese officer, under whose safe 
conduct we were, rushed between us, and 
calling out in Chinese "not to fire," at the 
same time striking right and left. This 
enabled us to clear our horses' heads, and we 
then spurred through the troops. About 
fifty yards in rear was a small stream that 
falls into the rivulet that passes by the Five- 
li-point : on the banks of this small river we 
halted, the Chinese soldiers at the same 
moment raising the cry, " Sang," "Sang ! " 
and down to the opposite bank galloped 
Sang-ko-lin-sin, the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Chinese army, surrounded by a numerous 
staff 

Parkes immediately addressed the Prince, 
pointing to our flag of truce, and requested a 
free pass for our party through the Chinese 
army. His only reply was a derisive laugh, 
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and a torrent of abuse ; he accused Parkes of 
being the cause of all the troubles and diffi- 
culties that had arisen ; he said, not content 
with attempting to impose conditions which 
would have been derogatory to the dignity 
of the Emperor to accept, he had now 
brought the Allied armies down to attack the 
Imperial forces. Parkes turned to me and 
said : " I fear we are prisoners." We pulled 
back our horses, and took a look round to 
see if there was any way by which we might 
attempt to escape. By this time the Chinese 
infantry had formed in all round us, pressing 
the muzzles of their matchlocks against our 
bodies, waiting only for the signal to fire to 
be given. One glance told us how hopeless 
any resistance would be, and as we attempted 
to push forward, we were half pulled, half 
knocked off our horses. I told the old Sikh, 
who kept his eyes constantly on me, to cease 
to struggle further. We were scarcely on 
the ground when our arms were seized, and 
twisted behind us, and we were thus shoved 
forward to the bank of the stream, where 
a couple of flat-bottomed boats were laid 
lengthways across it ; over these we were 
half carried, and shoved down on our knees 
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before Sang-ko-Iin-sin, who threatened and 
stormed at us, the men behind cuffing us on 
our heads and faces, one man seizing me by 
the back of the neck and rubbing my head 
and face in the dirt. Sang-ko-Hn-sin told 
Parkes to stop the battle, and to send to the 
Allied generals to say they were at once to 
halt their troops ; and upon Parkes laughing, 
and telling him his request was absurd, that, 
even if he had been willing, he was quite 
unable to give any such order, much less 
have it obeyed, the Prince told him he lied, 
and that he would teach us what it was to 
speak to high officers of the Celestial Empire 
in the manner in which they had been 
addressed yesterday. The Prince was evi- 
dently working himself into a fury, when, 
fortunately, an officer galloped up and said 
his presence was required in front. 

As soon as Sang-ko-lin-sin left, we were 
hurried along about two hundred yards, 
towards a small cluster of houses, in the 
direction where we knew by the firing that 
the Allied armies were pressing hard on the 
Chinese. 

A Tartar cavalry escort was drawn up in 
front of a small clump of trees close by, in 
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the centre of which there was a tent pitched 
for the second in command of the Chinese 
army, whose head-quarters these were. This 
officer received us with civility, and allowed 
us to sit down ; he discussed the state of 
affairs with Parkes, deplored the failure of 
negotiations, which he said the Chinese army 
had hoped would have brought the war to a 
happy conclusion. He said we were foolish 
to be so obstinate, and that we had far 
better do what Sang-ko-lin-sin required, and 
send the Allied armies away. 

As the firing every moment appeared to 
approach nearer, and it became evident that 
the Chinese in this part of the field were not 
holding their own, the General seemed to 
consider that the time had at last arrived 
when it was incumbent upon him to take a 
more active part in the battle ; he therefore 
rose, civilly bade us good-bye, leisurely 
mounted his horse, and rode away to the 
front. 

Alarm was now evidently spreading 
amongst the Chinese, and they eyed us in 
anything but a pleasant manner. Our horses 
had been brought up close to where we 
were sitting, but were too well guarded to 
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afford any hope of escaping on them. I was 
allowed, however, to take a small book out 
of one of my saddle-bags. 

Sang-ko-lin-sin's orders being that we were 
to be taken to the Prince~ of I, a common 
country cart, drawn by four mules was 
provided for our conveyance. In it we found 
two French soldiers, one a young man of 
about nineteen, who having strayed too far 
from his regiment had been captured in a 
house which I apprehend he had entered for 
the purpose of looting ; the other was an 
older man, attached to the French commis- 
sariat department. Into this cart Parkes, 
myself and Nal-sing were also put. We 
were then driven off at a sharp trot, guarded 
by an escort of fifty Tartar cavalry, towards 
Pekin. 

There being no springs to the cart, the 
jolting over the rough roads of the country 
was dreadful to bear. As the sounds of the 
battle became fainter and fainter, our hearts 
grew sick within us, and we thought much 
of what our poor comrades would be doing. 
We earnestly hoped that, finding that we did 
not return, they would have guessed the 
cause, and made an effort to escape, either 
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round the flank of the Chinese army, or by a 
dash along the road. We listened attentively 
for any sound of firing from the direction in 
which we had left them, and at times we 
almost fancied we heard the roll of musketry 
in that direction. 

We were first driven back to Tung-chow, 
and carried as prisoners through those streets 
which we had traversed but the day before 
as welcome guests escorted by mandarins of 
high rank ; the townspeople, who then made 
way for us with respect and fear, now 
crowded round and gazed with insolence and 
contempt on our fallen state. We entered 
the eastern gate, and hearing that the Prince 
of I had left for Pekin, our escort imme- 
diately followed. 

Poor Parkes suffered much in mind and 
body, and yet maintained outwardly an 
appearance of calm indifference to all that 
could be done to him by way of insult and 
bodily hurt. 

The crowded state of the streets prevented 
our going very fast, but as soon as we were 
outside the gates the mules were urged 
forward at a gallop. The road leading from 
Tung-chow to Pekin is formed of large 
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paving stones, two to three feet square, these 
not being joined very closely together, and 
the ruts and holes from six to twelve inches 
deep, make the travelling over it in a spring- 
less cart even at a walk, a matter of great 
discomfort, but when that pace was increased 
to a gallop it was the most intolerable agony 
I ever experienced, and seemed to threaten 
the dislocation of every joint. 

Our escort had evidently great difficulty in 
ascertaining where the Prince of I had gone, 
for after crossing the bridge of Pah-le-Chiao, 
which is about three miles on the road towards 
Pekin, we halted; and after enquiries had 
been made of some troops encamped on the 
road side, we recrossed the bridge, and turn- 
ing off the highroad, were taken towards a 
large encampment that was formed about 
half a mile distant, near a temple and some 
villages. Here we were taken out of the 
cart and hurried towards a large tent, which 
Parkes ascertained to be the head-quarters of 
Juilin, who was Commander-in-Chief of an 
army distinct from that of Sang-ko-lin-sin ; 
he was likewise a Minister of State. 

Juilin was seated near the door of his tent, 
and we were forced down on our knees 
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before him, men keeping our arms twisted 
behind us, and pulHng our hair and beards. 
He asked Parkes an immense number of 
questions — as to the intentions of the 
Ambassadors — the strength of the AlHed 
armies, and the number of guns, cavalry, 
infantry, &c. ; to all which Parkes gave more 
or less correct replies. The examination 
continued so long, and was so tedious, that 
Parkes at last whispered to me : " I must 
bring it to an end ; I am going to pretend to 
faint ; " and immediately fell over against me. 
We were then removed into a small temple 
close by, where for the first time we were 
carefully searched ; all papers, as well as our 
watches, rings, &c. being taken from us. 
One ring, however, on my left hand escaped 
their notice, and very fortunate did I deem 
myself afterwards that it had not been 
observed. 

Parkes and I were now left alone ; we 
were in a small room, with a raised bench 
like a soldier's guard-room bed on one side. 
Being both much exhausted, for we had 
ridden that morning above thirty miles, and 
since then had been fearfully jolted in the 
part, without having tasted food since day- 
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light, we lay down together on the bench, 
and after speaking a few words to each other, 
supporting our heads on each other's legs, 
were soon in a sound sleep. 

From this we must have been awoke in 
about half an hour. We were then taken 
through a courtyard into which a large room 
opened ; in this room were seated several 
mandarins, some of whom we recognised as 
having been in attendance on the Prince of I, 
and the other Commissioners the previous 
day. We were again forced upon our knees. 
They insisted that I could speak Chinese, 
and that I concealed my knowledge of the 
language. I was kicked and had my beard 
pulled when I could not reply, and Parkes 
was beaten when he told them I did not 
understand their language. 

In the midst of the examination we heard 
a disturbance in the courtyard ; messengers 
came hurriedly in, and whispered to the 
mandarins something that appeared to dis- 
compose them greatly. After consulting 
together, they all rose and left the room ; the 
men who had been holding us also ran away. 
We got up and shook ourselves, and specu- 
lated as to the proba.ble cause of this extra- 
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ordinary conduct, and presumed that some 
rapid advance of our cavalry had terrified 
them. 

While we were thus standing, talking 
together, with a loud shout a number of 
soldiers rushed in, seized us, and bound our 
arms by the wrists tightly behind our backs. 
No mandarins were with the soldiers, and 
Parkes told me he thought from their remarks 
that we were about to be beheaded. 

We were taken out of the room into the 
courtyard adjoining ; it was the inner of 
three courts ; and as soon as we were bound, 
we were again left alone. Parkes told me if 
my hands were lifted up high behind my 
back, and they hurried me out, my head 
would probably be cut off in one of the outer 
courts. Lifting up the arms when the wrists 
are bound behind throws the head forward, 
so that one stroke of the sword can easily 
sever it from the body. 

We said a few sad parting words to each 
other, for we now considered our deaths as 
certain. Strange thoughts and feelings enter 
the mind at such a moment. We believed 
we had done all we could to compass the 
escape both of ourselves and those who had 
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been our companions ; and I think we were 
almost more anxious as to the probable 
future fate of our comrades than we were 
about our own, which we then considered 
as fixed beyond all power of reprieve. 
While we were thus speaking to each other, 
the soldiers returned, threatening us with 
their swords and spears ; a man suddenly- 
seized my arms, and with one " God bless 
you " to Parkes, I found myself hurried 
forward, two or three men on either side of 
me brandishing their swords. As I passed 
through the courtyards, I looked forward, 
and could see through the doors which were 
opposite to each other, and on to the open 
country bej^ond. I was half walking, half 
running, and had passed nearly through the 
centre court, when I saw a mandarin coming 
at full speed towards us. He reached the 
outer gate at the same moment that I did ; 
exhausted by running, he did not speak, but 
seizing the man on my left, who had been 
"waving the sword over my head, pushed 
him away, and' throwing his arm over my 
shoulder, hurried me forward towards a cart 
close by, into which Parkes and I were 
thrown. We found the two Frenchmen and 
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the old Sikh in the cart; they were bound 
like ourselves. 

We were driven off at a sharp trot towards 
Pekin. We again crossed the Pah-li-Chiao 
bridge, across which crowds of soldiers were 
now hurrying, as if in retreat. 

The agony of that drive I can never 
forget : it had been bad to bear when we had 
had our hands free to protect us in some 
measure from the jolts, but bound as we now 
were, we were quite powerless to prevent 
ourselves being thrown backwards and for- 
wards with such violence as at times almost 
to deprive us of sense. We attempted to 
steady ourselves by pressing our feet against 
each other's bodies, but this was too great an 
exertion to continue long. Occasionally the 
cart had to go off the paved part, to the side 
of the road, and if it had not been for these 
temporary moments of relief, I do not believe 
any of us could have lived through those 
hours of terrible torture. 

We did our best to conceal what we felt, 
for several mandarins, attached to the Prince 
of I's suite, together with a large cavalry 
escort, rode close in rear of the cart, evidently 
enjoying and laughing at our sufferings. 
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One vast encampment appeared to extend 
along either side of the road, all the way 
from Tung-chow ; in a few places, breast- 
works seemed partially begun. The dust 
and heat of the sun were intense, and our 
throats were parched from exhaustion ; they 
gave us, however, no water, but occasionally 
an extra pull at the whipcord which bound 
our wrists, wetting it with water to cause it 
to shrink. We had asked once for water and 
were refused ; we did not ask again. How- 
ever, after being about two hours in the cart, 
they poured some down our throats. After 
travelling some time, the mandarins seemed 
to think our cart was too heavily weighted to 
go fast enough, and removed the two French 
soldiers into another ; the old Sikh, however, 
we were glad, remained with us. I talked a 
good deal with him, urging and advising him 
not to refuse any food that he might be 
given, but to eat anything he could get, so as 
to keep up his strength for any opportunity 
of escape that might offer. 

One of the subordinate officials had ob- 
served that I had still on my shirt some gold 
sleeve links, and making some excuse, got 
into the cart, and tried to steal the buttons; I 
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watched my opportunity, and at a jolt heavier 
than common, I threw the whole weight of 
my body on to his hands, jamming them 
against the edge of the cart. It was a most 
unwise little display of temper on my part, 
for he revenged himself by holding my hands 
raised for some time behind my back, so that 
at each jolt I expected my shoulders would 
have been dislocated. 

It was dusk before we reached the eastern- 
suburb of Pekin ; the streets were crowded, 
and great curiosity was exhibited to see the 
prisoners, the people pressing round the cart 
to such a degree that we could not move 
beyond a walk. The Tartar soldiers de- 
lighted in making the most of their triumph, 
doubtless wishing the people to think we 
were but the first instalment of the armies 
they had promised to annihilate. 

As we approached the gate, numbers of 
women from carts and chairs were gazing 
curiously and contemptuously at us. We 
had now been long silent ; suddenly I. heard 
Parkes say, " How beautiful ! " I asked him 
what ? he said, " That woman ; " thinking 
the beauty must be great indeed that could 
strike his attention in his then exhausted 
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state, I got my head up to the edge of the 
Cart, and saw the most lovely face, if a face 
can be lovely, devoid of all feeling and 
intellectual expression. 

We passed through the western gate ; the 
darkness was now rapidly closing in ; we were 
quite exhausted and had again sunk into 
silence ; we traversed street after street ; at 
each moment we thought we should arrive at 
some temple and there be allowed to rest. 

It was quite dark, when suddenly we 
turned through a gateway into a large court- 
yard ; two or three men with paper lanterns, 
on which were written Chinese characters; 
came forward to meet the cart, and I felt 
Parkes shudder as he rea^d the characters. 
" This is, indeed, worse," he said, " than I 
expected, we are in the worst prison in 
China ; we are in the hands of the torturers \ 
this is the Board of Punishments." Those 
who knew what Chinese tortures were might 
well shudder at the thought of being in a 
prison which even by Chinese was the most 
dreaded of any in the Empire. 

The cart was driven up near to some 
buildings ; several men came and lifted Parkes 
out of the cart, and led him through a door 
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of the nearest house, from which a faint light 
had glimmered ; a quarter of an hour of 
painful suspense followed ; I told Nal-Sing 
where we were, I told him to keep up his 
spirits and not fear, and that even if we never 
escaped, a severe punishment would be in- 
flicted on the Chinese for their conduct 
towards us — " Fear," replied he, in Hindos- 
tanee, "I do not fear; if I do not die to-day I 
may to-morrow, and I am past sixty, and am 
I not with you ? I 'do not fear." We pre- 
sently heard the clank of chains. I raised 
myself and looked over the side of the cart, 
and saw Parkes with a heavy chain from his 
neck being led along supported by two men, 
another following .bearing a lantern. I asked 
him how he was, he said, " The chains are 
not very heavy, but I fear they intend to 
separate us ; " he was then taken through a 
dark doorway out of sight, and I was removed 
from the cart and led to the same door out of 
which Parkes had just come ; it opened into 
a small room ; on one side was a table, behind 
which three mandarins were seated. There 
were various iron implements lying on the 
table, and the walls were hung with chains 
and other disagreeable looking instruments, 
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the use of which it was unpleasant too closely 
to investigate. On one side of the room was 
a low bench, at each end of which was a small 
windlass, round which a rope was coiled ; the 
use to which this machine might be applied 
admitted of no doubt. 

On entering, I was shoved down on my 
knees before the table, a man on either side 
laying hold of my hair and beard, — a number 
of questions were asked me, but as I did not 
understand Chinese, I could not answer them, 
and each time I failed to reply I got kicked 
and cuffed. My hat had been knocked off, 
and feeling the importance, if possible, of 
regaining it, for it was probable I might be 
greatly exposed to the sun, I made a move- 
ment to rise and get it, but was immediately 
knocked down and kicked. An iron collar 
was then secured round my neck, with a 
heavy chain extending to my feet. I again 
made signs to regain my hat, and, as much to 
my surprise as pleasure, a man picked it up 
and put it on my head. I was then led away 
to a courtyard, where I found Parkes seated 
on a bench, having irons fixed on his ankles, 
■ — they would not allow us to speak. Double 
irons were then attached to my ankles, the 
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chain between being only about three inches 
long, and this was passed through one of the 
links of the chain from my neck ; we were 
then led away in different directions. 

It appeared to be too probable we should 
never meet again, and my heart sank as I 
said " God bless you, Parkes," and the sound 
of his chains as he passed through the further 
courts grew fainter and fainter ; while to- 
gether, we could support each other, and this 
had been an inexpressible comfort in the 
trying hours through which we had passed. 

Two men assisted me to walk (the ankle 
chain being so short I could only shuffle 
along). I passed through several passages 
and courts, and at last found myself in rather 
a larger one than the others. On the right 
of this court, as we entered, there were some 
sheds and other buildings, evidently used as 
a kind of kitchen, and on the left a small 
Buddhist temple ; along the whole of the 
further side of the court, opposite the door at 
which we had entered, there extended a 
long, dark, barn-like building. The door 
which opened into the court was closed, but 
there was a gleam of light shining through 
the chinks. My gaolers went up to the door, 
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and gave three heavy blows, crying out at 
the same time. A most unearthly yell from 
the inside was the reply ; the door was 
thrown open, and I found myself in the 
presence of, and surrounded by, as savage a 
lot of half-naked demons as .1 had ever 
beheld ; they were nearly all the lowest class 
of criminals, imprisoned for murder and the 
most serious offences. There were about 
fifty in all, of whom some eighteen or twenty 
were chained like myself, but with far lighter 
irons. A few of the prisoners were better 
dressed than the others. 

My arrival was for the gaol a most excit- 
ing event, and it roused them all. The heat 
and closeness being excessive, few had more 
clothes on than trousers, or a girdle round 
their middle ; they crowded round, gazing 
with curiosity at me. 

On one side of the room, running its whole 
length, was a wooden bench, extending about 
eight feet from the wall, sloping a little to- 
wards it ; this was the sleeping place ; chains 
hung down from several of the beams, reach- 
ing nearly to the bench, with the use of which 
I was soon to be made practically acquainted. 
The gaoler, as soon as I entered, pinioned 
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my elbows, my wrists were still bound, — I 
had lost all sensation in my left hand — having- 
however to fix handcuffs on my wrists, they 
in a little time released the cords ; this was 
an immense relief. Just as they were about 
to clasp the irons on my wrists, they observed 
the ring on my finger, which had escaped the 
notice of those who had searched me in 
Juilin's camp. It excited the cupidity of one 
of the gaolers, who finding in the then swollen 
state of my hand that it could not be got off, 
rubbed and sucked my finger in his mouth, 
munching it gently with his teeth until it was 
sufficiently softened to get the ring off — and 
he was welcome to it, for I believe the 
measures he took to restore the circulation 
saved me my hand. 

My hands were then handcuffed, the short 
chain which connected them being passed 
through a link in the one which descended 
from my neck to my feet. 

I was parched with thirst, and determined 
to ask for some water — I knew just sufficient 
Chinese for that ; to my delight, instead of 
water they brought me a cup of tea, for even 
in this gaol it stood always ready for the use 
of the gaolers ; I was also given a piece of 
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bread. I was then laid down on the bench 
which I have described, with my feet towards 
the wall, directly under one of the chains 
hanging from the beam above ; to this the 
chain round my neck was attached, and I was 
thus only able to lie flat on my back, and 
even this was painful with my elbows 
pinioned. 

After this chain was made fast, they ceased 
to speak to me, and truly glad I was at being 
left to my own thoughts. I was utterly 
exhausted, and in five minutes fell into a 
heavy sleep. I awoke about two hours 
afterwards, chilled, and shivering. That was 
a most wretched waking ; — so crowded was 
the prison, that my neighbours on either side 
touched me, — rthe one on my right hand 
feeling me shaking with cold, drew his tat- 
tered, vermin-eaten rug over me — and I was 
thankful. 



CHAPTER XI. 

MY PRISON LIFE. 

A LITTLE before daylight the following 
morning I was awoke by the stir in the 
prison ; for a few moments I could not realise 
my position; in the hope that I was dreaming 
I closed my eyes, but the clank of the chains 
as I slightly moved quickly recalled me to a 
full sense of my position. I raised my arms 
as high as the rope which pinioned my elbows 
would admit, to see the shadow of my ma- 
nacled wrists on the wall, — a few feeble oil 
lamps giving just sufficient light for this pur- 
pose. As I moved I felt a heavy hand on 
my chest, and for the first time noticed that a 
man, one of the prisoners, was seated on the 
ground, near my head, keeping watch over 
me ; I afterwards discovered three prisoners 
were appointed to perform this duty, and one 
or other of these men never moved a yard 
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from me during the whole period of my im- 
prisonment in this gaol. 

At sunrise, there was a loud shout outside, 
and the door being thrown open, those pri- 
soners who were not chained to the walls or 
beams went into the courtyard. 

Although there were many in chains, there 
were only two besides myself secured to bolts 
let into the walls or rafters. In about a 
quarter of an hour after the door had been 
opened the gaolers returned and undid the 
padlocks by which we were fastened, and 
allowed us also into the yard. 

By daylight the court appeared to me 
smaller than it had done the previous night. 
The prison occupied, as I have already de- 
scribed, one side of the enclosure, the only 
entrance into which, was by a small door in 
the wall opposite, which was of considerable 
height. On the right of the prison was the 
small Buddhist temple or shrine which I have 
already mentioned ; and on the left, a few 
wretched sheds which served as a kitchen for 
the gaolers and some of the prisoners who 
possessed exclusive privileges. This was but 
one of many similar prisons within the pre- 
cincts of the Board of Punishments* 
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The gaolers and prisoners evinced great 
curiosity at my appearance, crowding round 
to examine my clothes, jack-boots, and skin. 
My acquaintance with Asiatic character taught 
me that not only my comfort while in prison 
would depend, but possibly my future safety, 
upon the position which from the first I should 
assume, and the deference I might be able to 
exact, both from my gaolers and my fellow- 
sufferers. My being unable to speak Chinese 
made me feel all the more the necessity of 
supplying, by my manner, my inability to 
communicate with them by words. When, 
therefore, both the officers of the prison and 
the convicted criminals began touching my 
hands, face, and hair, I at once made them 
understand their curiosity and familiarity were 
displeasing to me, and moved, as well as my 
chains would admit, towards a small Wooden 
bench, the only one within the prison, on 
which at the time two men were seated. I 
motioned them to rise, and, to make my 
meaning fully understood, at the same time 
gently shoved them ; they instantly rose, their 
faces, expressing, the utmost astonishment. I 
seated myself on the bench, and signed that 
I wished the space in front of me to be Jiept 
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clear. Two men, however, whether inten^ 
tionally or otherwise I could not say, sat 
down on the ground close before me, but 
upon going up to them and touching . them 
with my foot, they immediately moved away. 
Not wishing to tax their obedience too se- 
verely, I then signed to the prisoners to be 
seated on either side, upon which they all 
squatted upon the ground. During the three 
or four minutes this occupied, not a word was 
spoken ; they were all silent, partly with 
astonishment, and partly with curiosity, watch- 
ing what I should do next ; but from that 
moment I was treated with the greatest defe- 
rence and respect by my fellow-prisoners, and 
I never went into the yard without the bench 
being at once brought for me to sit down 
upon, and the kindly feeling they always after- 
wards exhibited was very touching. Some of 
these poor fellows had friends outside who 
occasionally managed to have conveyed to 
them a few cakes or apples, but hungry and 
nearly starving as they were, they always 
made an offering of their food to me before 
they thought of eating it themselves. 

The discipline of the prison was in itself 
not very strict, and had it not been for the 
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starvation, the pain arising from the cramped 
position in which the chains and ropes retained 
the arms and legs, with the heavy drag of the 
iron collar on the bones of the spine, and the 
creeping vermin that infested every place, 
together with the occasional beatings and 
tortures which the prisoners were from time 
to time taken away for a few hours to endure, 
— returning with bleeding legs and bodies, 
and so weak as to be scarce able to crawl, — 
there was no very great hardship to be endured. 
Every morning about sunrise the door was 
opened from the outside by the principal 
oiificials of the prison, who announced their 
approach by loud shouts ; all the prisoners who 
were allowed the full use of their arms and 
legs, hurried into the yard, and were allowed 
to walk up and down, and occasionally they 
succeeded in obtaining a little water with 
which to wash. The more serious offenders, 
of whom I was considered to be the chief, 
were allowed out, from a quarter, to half an 
hour later. _ Here the prisoners remained 
until, as far as I could calculate, near seven 
o'clock, when with the exception of those in 
chains, they were all locked up, while we more 
unfortunate individuals were drawn up in line 
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in the yard ; two men then entered, bearing 
between them a large tub full of boiled millet ; 
they were accompanied by two subordinate 
mandarins to superintend the distribution of 
this prison fare. This was the only food 
allowed by Government regulation, and is 
only given to those of the class in which I 
was placed, namely, to the worst class of 
criminal and political offenders — each prisoner 
being given a good-sized bowlful. Millet 
possesses very little nourishment, and the 
quantity allowed is only sufficient to support 
life. As soon as the distribution was finished, 
the mandarins withdrew, and the other, pri- 
soners were again admitted into the yard. 
There appeared to be three dietary scales, 
the millet, or the worst scale, being provided 
at the expense of the Government ; the two 
others at the expense of one or more of the 
prisoners, who are allowed in this manner to 
work off a portion of their sentence by pro- 
viding food, with the assistance of their friends 
outside, for those whom the prison authorities 
may direct should be better fed. 

When I was first imprisoned there were 
about: forty-eight prisoners in my ward; nine- 
teen of these besides myself were in chains ; 
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about fifteen, by leng'th of imprisonment, had 
been relieved of their chains, and had conse- 
quently been promoted to better food, while 
the remaining thirteen were imprisoned, either 
on suspicion of having committed some offence, 
or for having refused to pay some exaction 
levied by the government. Some of these latter 
were really well fed, many of them being able 
to contribute towards their own keep. Those 
released from their chains were most of them 
criminal offenders ; they were fed on rice, two, 
-occasionally three small bowls of it in the day, 
sometimes with a little vegetable, and once or 
twice I saw about an ounce of chopped meat 
given. I was glad to find- that I was placed 
on the rice diet, which had perhaps a degree 
more nourishment in it than the millet. About 
eight o'clock each morning I was taken inside 
ajid chained up to my beam, and given a bowl 
of rice. I was generally let into the yard 
again, as far as I could guess about eleven, 
and permitted to remain there until between 
three and four o'clock, when I was again 
chained up, and given my dinner, which was 
the same a:s my breakfast, with, at rare inter- 
vals, the addition of a little cabbage ; after 
that I was allowed into the yard before being 
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locked up for the night, which was always a 
little after sunset. The prisoners who were 
appointed to watch my movements, used to 
take every morning and night a small rag, a;nd 
carefully examine and wash my neck and 
wrists where the ropes and irons had galled 
my skin. At first I was at a loss to know the 
reason of their care, but I soon became aware 
of the fearful consequences which they dreaded 
might ensue if this precaution had been ne- 
glected. There is a small maggot which 
appears to infest all Chinese prisons ; the 
earth at the depth of a few inches swarms 
with them ; they are the scourge most dreaded 
by every poor prisoner. Few enter a Chinese 
gaol who have not on their bodies or limbs 
some wounds, either inflicted by blows to 
which they have been subjected, or caused by 
the manner in which they have been bound ; 
the instinct of the insect to which I allude, 
appears to lead them direct to these wounds. 
Bound and helpless, the poor wretch cannot 
save himself from their approach, although 
he knows full well that if they once succeed 
in/reaching his lacerated skin, there is the cer- 
tainty of a fearful, lingering, and agonising 
death before him. My right-hand neighbour 
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on the bench, where we all slept at night, was 
dying from the inroads of these insects ; his 
suffering was great, and the relief his fellow- 
prisoner's could afford was of no avail. The 
crowded state of the gaol brought me in such 
close contact at night with this poor fellow, 
that our heads rested on the same block of 
wood not a foot apart. The thought, as I lay 
pinioned and ironed, unable to move, during 
the long, dark nights, that his fate at any 
moment might be my own, was at times diffi- 
cult to bear with calmness and with that out- 
ward appearance of indifference which it was 
necessary I should maintain. 

On Wednesday, the 19th of September, the 
first day of my imprisonment, the astonish- 
ment and curiosity of my companions had 
scarcely begun to subside when loud cries in 
the outer courts announced the approach of a 
mandarin of high rank; all the prisoners were 
hurried into the prison, and I was chained up 
again to the beam. After a little time the 
gaolers, handling me roughly, led me into the 
court yard. I there found three mandarins, 
one of whom I thought I recognised, but I 
could not recall where I had seen him. I after- 
wards ascertained that he was the President 
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of the Board of Punishments. These man- 
darins were accompanied by a number of 
attendants. I was pushed rudely forward and 
forced upon my knees, then ensued a tire- 
some examination, of which I did not under- 
stand a word. After a quarter of an hour spent 
in vain efforts to teach me Chinese, the lesson 
being assisted by kicks and cuffs, the man- 
darins left ; during the day I had three similar 
visits from other officials, the President of the 
Board of Punishments coming once more ; his 
manner and behaviour were very brutal. I 
had unfortunately endeavoured to ask where 
Parkes was, but my attempt to do so led me 
into trouble, for they immediately imagined I 
knew niiore of the language than I had 
acknowledged. 

In the afternoon I asked the gaoler, partly 
by signs and partly by a few words, to get 
back a book which had been taken from me 
the previous night. I did not know whether 
he understood me or not. 

I was not sorry when this anxious day drew 
towards a close, and I could lie down and be 
at least quiet, but even in this I was disap- 
pointed, for very soon after the doors of the 
^prison were locked and sealed (they were 
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always sealed on the outside witli paper bear- 
ing the official seal), the gaolers, who are 
locked up at night with the prisoners, lit some 
small lamps, and began to play various games 
amongst themselves, and with those prisoners 
who were allowed the liberty of moving 
about, but in about a couple of hours ,the 
talking and laughing gradually ceased ; all 
the lamps, except the night ones, were extin- 
guished, and I was left to my own painful 
thoughts. 

Thursday, 20th. — To my surprise the 
gaoler brought me this forenoon the book 
which I yesterday asked should be returned. 

A number of mandarins again visited me 
during the day. I was kept at times ten and 
fifteen minutes on my knees. 

Friday, 21st. — For fear of losing the 
reckoning of the days of the month, I got a 
piece of mortar out of the wall, and wrote 
down the day of the week, and date, on a 
smooth stone ; I also took every opportunity 
I could of writing' my name on the wall, so 
that in the event of my being removed, or 
anything happening to me, if the army took 
Pekin and search was made, it might be 
known I had been confined here. I felt the 
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importance of this, for after the capture of 
Canton in 1858, I remembered having been 
one of a party that searched the prisons in 
that town to discover, if possible, some 
trace of several Englishmen who had been 
captured at Whampoo and other places 
during the war. If we could have ascer- 
tained with certainty that they had been in 
any one of the gkols^e could, have followed 
up the clue, by holding the officers of the 
prison responsible until the fate of the 
missing men had been discovered. As it was, 
the officials denied all knowledge of ever 
having seen the persons of whom we were in 
search. 

Mandarins still came to look and stare at me, 
as if I was some strange wild beast, and I dare 
say I was not very unlike one in appearance 
with my hair and beard matted and uncombed, 
and my clothes dirty and torn from repeated 
kneelings and draggings on the ground. 

This evening when the prison was closed, 
I endeavoured to learn a few Chinese words ; 
the gaolers became interested and began 
teaching me to count, and the names of 
various articles ; and the result was they 
chained me up an hour later than usual. 
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Saturday, 22nd. — What with a few words 
and signs I fancied I was able to establish 
some sort of communication with the gaolers 
and prisoners ; seeing one of the gaolers 
writing, I made signs to be allowed the 
brush and Indian ink which he was using; he 
at once gave them together with some paper. 
I thought he might probably be flattered if I 
attempted a sketch of him ; he rejoiced in 
the name of " Cow, " and was as ugly a 
specimen of humanity as can well be 
imagined. My likeness was, I fear, too 
correct, for while it was received with a 
sliout of applause and roars of laughter by 
the other gaolers and prisoners, Cow was so 
incensed that he immediately hurried me into 
the prison and chained me up to my beam, 
as a punishment for my indiscretion. In the 
evening, after the door was locked, the other 
gaolers made Cow release me, and resumed 
their lessons in Chinese ; they also gave me 
the brush and Indian ink again, and I began 
the diary from which I now write, on the 
inside lining of my hat. 

Sunday, 23rd. — The days pass wearily by. 
Only the official mandarins of the prison now 
visit me, I can hear nothing of Parkes; I 
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sometimes think of attempting by a sudden 
shout to attract his attention if he is within 
hearing so that he might reply, and have 
thought of singing " God save the Queen" or 
" Rule Britannia." 

The quantity of rice I get does not suffice 
to keep off the cravings of hunger, but it is 
better food than the millet diet, on which the 
other poor fellows are fed ; some of them to- 
day received a present of a few pears and 
cakes ; they came and offered them to me, 
and would not be satisfied until I had 
broken a small piece off a biscuit and eaten 
it. 

Monday, 24th. — Each day hoping almost 
against hope, I tried to ascertain if our army 
was advancing, and if it was to be peace or 
war; either my signs could not be understood 
or the gaolers were ignorant of what was 
passing outside, probably both, for I could 
get no information. 

Tuesday, 25th. — Picking up a few more 
words of Chinese. 

I determined to-day to try " God save the 
Queen," but had scarcely commenced when I 
found I had no heart to go on ; the gaolers 
and prisoners were greatly astonished at my 
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sudden shout. I afterwards learnt from^ 
Parkes that he had made a similar attempt 
to attract my attention, but had stopped from 
the same cause. 

This evening I made a fresh endeavour to 
ascertain the position of affairs outside. I 
got the brush, Indian ink, and some paper, 
and drew a figure which I intended to repre- 
sent a mandarin, and another figure intended 
to represent Lord Elgin, seated together at a 
table in the act of applying a seal to a -docu- 
ment lying between them, the official seal in 
China being the confirmatory act. that is 
required to be attached to all agreements to" 
give them validity. By the side of this I 
drew an English soldier running a Chinaman 
through the body with his bayonet. I 
intended my pictures to represent peace and 
war, but as they were anything but artistic 
drawings, I had some doubts whether they 
even took in my meaning ; however on my 
pointing first to one and then to the other, they 
all selected the peaceable picture, but whether 
this was only an expression of their own 
individual preference for sitting at a table, to 
being run through the body I could not 
determine ; ' I at all events tried to believe- 
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they meant that the Convention would be 
signed in a few days, 

Wednesday, 26th. — I was told this evening 
that Hang-ki had been with Parkes — there 
had been much excitement in the prison all 
day. Pie, the head-gaoler, was very uncivil, 
and locked me up for some hours sooner 
than usual, and when I asked for water took 
no notice ; I repeated my request, and re- 
ceived no answer ; it might have been well if 
I had said nothing further ; the prisoner in 
charge of me tried to stop my speaking, but 
I called again to the gaoler by name, and 
in an authoritative manner ordered him to 
bring me some water. Pie then jumped up, 
and calling to the other gaolers to assist him, 
so tightened my chain to the beam that I 
was partly suspended by my neck and feet, 
the iron collar round my neck acting as a 
halter. I was left this way for the night — 
the prisoner on duty occasionally lifting me 
to ease the pressure on my neck and throat 
when he saw me choking. From weakness 
and exhaustion, I kept dozing off to sleep, 
but I could not have lasted much longer, 
when the first streaks of daylight began to 
make their way into the prison. In about 
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half-an-hour later my chain was loosed. As 
soon as I had recovered sufficiently to speak,. 
I again called to Pie ; he came at once ; I 
this time, instead of asking for water, told, 
him to bring me a cup of tea, which, some- 
what to my surprise, he immediately went 
and brought from the stand where it always' 
stood ready for the gaolers' use, day and night. 

Thursday, 27th. — From my last night's 
treatment, and the gaoler's manner all yester- 
day, I felt something important had hap- 
pened, and that danger threatened. By 
signs I was given to understand negotiations 
of some kind were going forward. 

Friday, 28th. — No change, all my calcula- 
tions at fault to account for the delay in the 
advance of our army. A few days ago while 
sitting inside the prison, a prisoner whom I 
had often noticed from his dispirited and un- 
happy appearance, came and sat down by me. 
After looking in my face for some time, he 
suddenly addressed to me a few words in 
Persian — naming, God, Jesus, Mecca, Me- 
dina, Mahomed, Persia, &c., but when I 
attempted any connected sentence, I found 
that the few words he had spoken had ex- 
hausted his vocabulary ; he then went to the 
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kitchen, and having procured a piece of 
charred stick wrote on the wall in Persian 
characters the words he had repeated ; be- 
yond this he had no acquaintance with the 
language, but upon my also writing the same 
words, on the wall, as well as my chained 
wrists would admit, he was greatly pleased. 
By signs and a very few Chinese words I 
had learnt, I ascertained, or fancied I did so, 
something of his history. I gathered that he 
was on his journey home after transacting 
some mercantile business in Pekin when he 
was arrested as a political offender ; the part 
of the country where he resided being at the 
time in a state of rebellion, and, having no 
friends in Pekin who could assist him with 
money, and being unable himself to pay the 
amount which would have purchased his re 
lease, he had been kept two years in prison. 
The day before' yesterday he had been sud- 
denly summoned to appear before the Council 
of the Board of Punishments. In an hour's 
time he returned, his whole face lit up with 
joy ; it was evident that he was to be dis- 
charged, he hastily packed up the few rags he 
possessed, in a silk handkerchief, and sat wait- 
ing for the arrival of the official order for his 
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release. Hour after hour passed, the joy 
gradually, as the time advanced, faded from 
his face, and was succeeded by a look of the 
most anxious care. It was not until near 
sunset he was again sent for, he was only 
absent a few minutes, but his bitter grief on 
his return showed too evidently that at the 
last moment his pardon had been withheld ; 
and overcome with sorrow he threw himself 
down alongside me on our hard wooden 
couch, and gave way to his despair. Poor 
fellow ! I could do little to comfort him ; the 
false hope into which he had been deluded, 
made his imprisonment all the more painful 
to bear. This forenoon he was again sent 
for ; he went, but not with the same hopeful 
look as before ; in a few minutes he returned 
radiant with delight, and seizing me by 
my hands pressed them to his heart, then, 
catching up his bundle which he had never 
untied, hurried out a free man ; and before 
night I trust the poor fellow was well on his 
homeward road. 

Saturday, 2^th. — -In the forenoon my chief 
attendant prisoner gave me to understand 
that something was occurring affecting me 
personally, and that my chains were to be 
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taken off. I attempted to school myself to 
bear the disappointment if he was misleading 
me, or in case I misunderstood his meaning, 
but in the afternoon the loud cries which 
always heralded the approach of a mandarin 
of high rank, told me that I was likely to 
receive a visit on the result of which my 
future fate would depend. The gaolers 
hurried about and made the prisoners fall 
back in a line behind me, and I remained 
seated on the small bench which I always 
appropriated to myself The door leading 
into the courtyard was suddenly thrown open, 
and Hang-ki walked hurriedly in ; I had not 
seen him since the evening previous to our 
capture, when we had met on friendly and 
equal terms. I saw at once that there was 
to be some change in my treatment, for 
although I rose as Hang-ki entered, the 
gaoler did not lead me up to force me on my 
knees, which had hitherto always been the 
case, even to the most paltry of the official 
mandarins; but as I stood chained and 
bound in front of him, Hang-ki walked 
quickly up to me, spoke rapidly in Chinese 
to the gaolers, seizing at the same time with 
one hand the iron collar round my neck, 
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while with the other he beckoned that it 
should be removed. The gaolers hastened 
to obey the order, and in a few minutes I 
was able to stretch my aching limbs. Hang- 
ki then taking me by my hand would have 
led me away, but I was not prepared to part 
from those — villains though they might be — 
who had in my hour of trial shown me kind- 
ness and sympathy; therefore, drawing my 
hand away, I walked up to the prisoners, 
and beginning on the right of the line passed 
down and bade farewell to each man by re- 
peating the usual Chinese term, chin-chin, 
— Hang-ki chafing with indignation and im- 
patience at being kept waiting. But although 
the majority of the prisoners were perhaps 
as great criminals as the world could produce, 
I knew them only as sharers of my sufferings, 
and as the authors of many touching acts of 
most disinterested kindness. When I re- 
joined him, Hang-ki, taking me again by the 
hand, led me through several courts and 
passages until we reached a small room, 
where I was shortly joined by Parkes. The 
Chinese closed the door, and left us alone ; 
and I will also close the door on the first few 
moments of our meeting. 



CHAPTER XII. 

OUR PRISON LIFE. 

Up to the moment of our meeting I did 
not know whether this was to be our final 
release, or whether it weis to be merely a 
change in our prison treatment I learnt at 
once from Parkes that it was only the latter ; 
he told me that for some days the Chinese 
authorities had been urging him to write to 
Lord Elgin to withdraw the army, the 
Imperial Government being ignorantly per- 
suaded that the threat of putting us to death 
in the event of a non-compliance with their 
request, would deter Lord Elgin from 
attempting to enforce terms repugnant to the 
wishes of the Emperor, and that to bring 
about a result so favourable to themselves it 
only required Lord Elgin to be satisfied on 
this point, and for Parkes to request him to 
abate his demands. Notwithstanding the 
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absurdity of the request and the ignorance it 
displayed, Parkes thought he might take 
advantage of their evident anxiety that he 
should write to Lord Elgin to secure better 
treatment for himself and the rest of the 
prisoners, he therefore said he declined to 
write a word while he was treated like a 
common criminal, and that if they insisted on 
his writing he would date it from the Board 
of Punishments; to this they greatly objected, 
for they felt there was but small probability 
of Lord Elgin's believing no undue influence 
had been employed to enforce the writing of 
the letter if he learnt where we were confined. 
The following day, therefore, Hang-ki told 
Parkes that if he would consent to write a 
letter in the manner desired by the Chinese 
Government he would be removed to a small 
temple in the north of the city, which had 
been prepared for his reception. Parkes ex- 
pressed his willingness to comply with these 
terms on condition that I was to accompany 
him. When he made this demand he was 
uncertain whether I was still alive, but as 
he saw at once from Hang-ki's manner that 
I was, Parkes pressed this condition more 
strongly, stating that as I had been com- 
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missioned with him t6 negotiate with the 
Chinese Commissioners my consent was 
necessary to the proposed letter, and he posi- 
tively refused to write it unless I was asso- 
ciated with him in the change of treatment. 

After a strong remonstrance against the 
delay this would occasion, as I could not 
be removed without the consent of Prince 
Kung, the Emperor's brother, who had been 
appointed Regent during the Emperor's 
absence in Tartary, Hang-ki at last con- 
sented to take the necessary steps for 
obtaining an order, for my transfer to better 
quarters and treatment ; this occurred the 
day previous to the one on which we were 
brought together. 

Parkes had only time to explain hurriedly 
to me the position of affairs when Hang-ki 
returned. We were then led into the outer 
court, where we found two covered carts, 
very different from the one in which we had 
travelled to Pekin ; these were " carriage 
carts," fitted up inside with cushions and 
pillows, to prevent the roughness of the 
roads being too severely felt, which was very 
necessary, for they possessed the rudest 
apologies for springs. A very fine body of 
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Tartar cavalry were in attendance to escort 
us. We wished to travel in the same cart, 
but this was not allowed. As soon as we 
were seated Hang-ki mounted a rough hand- 
some Tartar horse, of which he seemed to 
be in some fear, and took command ; two 
of our old gaolers were attached to each of 
us, to act now not only in their old, but in a 
new capacity, viz., as our servants, and seated 
themselves on the shafts of the carts. We 
moved along the west side of the town, in 
some places skirting the walls of the Imperial 
or Inner City, until we approached the north- 
ern wall, when we turned to the eastward 
and stopped at a temple not far from the 
An-ting, the easternmost of the two north 
gates of Pekin. We entered the outer court, 
and as soon as the gates were shut we were 
taken out of the carts, and led through two 
enclosed yards. Opening into the inner 
court, we found a building very comfort- 
ably prepared for our use. A temple facing 
this building was occupied by our escort, 
and a picked guard of twenty Tartar cavalry 
(one of whom stood six feet seven inches, 
and strong in proportion) was placed over 
us. These men were very civil and oblig- 
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ing during the whole period of our confine- 
ment in this temple. 

It was amusing to observe the gaolers, 
who had but yesterday lorded it over us with 
almost despotic power, now mild and sub- 
missive to every word. Pie, my friend who 
had made me feel his power, was now as 
gentle as a lamb. 

In our rooms we found tubs and plenty of 
water ; the luxury of a thorough good wash 
after all we had passed through is indescrib- 
able ; the sad part was, however, returning 
into our dirty clothes, which had lively 
recollections connected with them. 

As soon as we were dressed, the dinner was 
announced. It was brought from a neighbour- 
ing restaurant ; and came in large wooden 
boxes, not very dissimilar to those used by 
Gunter and other confectioners in London. 
The dinner consisted of sixteen moderate 
sized dishes, thirty-two smaller ones, and 
various kinds of soups. Pieces of mutton, 
fowl, turkey, unknown gelatinous substances, 
and a variety of other meats, filled the larger 
dishes, — with vegetables dressed in different 
ways ; and in the smaller ones were pickles,, 
small pieces of salt fish, and various kinds of 
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relish to be eaten with the more substantial 
part of the entertainment. All the dishes 
were excellently cooked and exceedingly- 
good. What a dinner to set before two half- 
starved men ! but, alas ! the very effects of 
our semi-starvation had produced such nausea 
and faintness at the sight of the food that we 
could not touch it. They had, however, not 
confined the feast to eatables, — there were 
several kinds of wine. Some made from 
rice and warmed, was rather good, and we 
found it enabled us to eat a little. Parkes 
said it would never do to allow a similar 
dinner to be sent to us daily, as some unfortu- 
nate fellow, possibly Hang-ki, would be 
called on by the Government to pay the cost 
of our entertainment out of his own pocket, 
and as he would soon tire of providing us 
with such abundance, he might possibly, by 
inserting some unpleasant ingredient in the 
food, relieve himself from the necessity of 
furnishing it any longer. Parkes therefore 
begged our dinner should not exceed eight 
dishes for the future. 

We had scarcely finished dinner when a 
message came from Hang-ki to say he would 
call in ten minutes. On arrival, he at once 
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claimed from Parkes the fulfilment of his 
promise to write to Lord Elgin. Parkes 
acquiesced, and said that as the Imperial 
Government had kept its promise to him and 
had now evinced an intention of treating us 
in a manner more suitable to our position, he 
would write the letter they required. Hang- 
ki then dictated a letter which Parkes wrote 
in Chinese ; it was to the effect that Prince 
Kung, brother of the Emperor, had been 
appointed High Commissioner to settle all 
foreign differences ; that he was a man of 
great ability and high attainments ; that our 
army was not to advance nearer to Pekin, 
but that there should be a conference to 
discuss and arrange the terms of a conven- 
tion to be concluded between the Emperor 
and the Allied Sovereigns, &c., &c. When 
the letter was finished Parkes suggested to 
Hang-ki, that it would have more weight 
with Lord Elgin if my opinion in favour of 
the course recommended could be stated, but 
that unfortunately I did not write Chinese, 
and that therefore the only way of signifying 
my approval would be by writing a few lines 
across the letter. Hang-ki at once gladly 
assented, feeling sure he had the means of 
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ascertaining through the mandarin Hwang, 
whom I have already mentioned at the 
capture of the Taku forts, what I might 
write. Being also aware of this, I wrote in 
Hindostanee, although in English charac- 
ters : — " This letter is written by order of the 
Chinese Government. — H. B. Loch." If it 
was ever shown to Hwang, he probably, not 
liking to acknowledge his inability to read 
what I had written, invented sometliing for 
the occasion, as the letter was forwarded. It 
was the first intimation Lord Elgin received 
of our being alive, and most useful it proved, 
for hitherto not knowing what had been our 
fate he had been afraid, when writing, to 
allude to the prisoners except in general 
terms, but after the receipt of this letter he 
always mentioned Parkes and myself by 
name, and told the Chinese Government that 
he held it responsible for our lives. 

Sunday, 2,oih.-^K present of fruit arrived 
early this morning from Prince Kung. Parkes 
had a long conversation with the bearer, 
who was Hang-ki's confidential servant ; 
we tried to learn something of what was 
going on outside.^f there had been any 
more fighting since our capture, and if our 
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army was near Pekin, — but, whether inten- 
tionally or through ignorance, he would give 
us no information. 

Shortly after he had left, Hang-ki called, 
accompanied by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the garrison of Pekin (which at this time was 
held to number over eighty thousand men), 
and by several other mandarins. The con- 
versation principally turned upon the certain 
ruin which would overtake the Allied armies 
if the Ambassadors persisted in their demands, 
and the necessity of our submitting, without 
giving further trouble, to the orders of the 
Emperor. They did not remain above half 
an hour. 

During the afternoon we were not dis- 
turbed by any more visitors. We walked 
for some hours in the courtyard, talking over 
the probabilities of release, and the far more 
probable failure of any attempt at peaceful 
negotiations. 

Monday, October \st. — Last night we were 
both very ill, but this morning are much 
better. Hang-ki called early, and said if we 
wished to send for any clothes we could do 
so, as he was sending in a messenger with a 
flag of truce with a letter to Lord Elgin. It 
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was evidently Hang-ki's desire that we 
should avail ourselves of this opportunity, to 
urge on Lord Elgin the adoption of a more 
conciliatory policy ; Hang-ki also wanted a 
meeting to be arranged between Mr. Wade 
and himself. We at once accepted the offer, 
and Parkes was allowed to write a few lines 
requesting some things to be sent, and also 
to arrange the meeting Hang-ki desired. 

Tuesday, 2nd. — The Manchus who formed 
our guard could not speak Chinese well, 
and Parkes was therefore unable to gain 
much from them respecting the position of 
affairs, even if they had been willing to im- 
part the information. 

A present of a small package of tea was 
sent this morning by Prince Kung. It was 
of a very rare kind, only grown for the use 
of the Imperial family, and was of wonderful 
delicacy and flavour ; its arrival caused quite 
an excitement among our servants and guard. 
Hang-ki called with several of the mandarins 
in the afternoon, but brought no news. 

Feeling, during the long evenings, it was 
necessary to do something to divert, if pos- 
sible, our thoughts from dwelling too con- 
stantly on our position, we manufactured a 
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backgammon-board out of 9, cushion belonging 
to one of the chairs, by pasting on it pieces 
of paper cut in the proper form ; and for men 
we got some copper cash from our servants, 
distinguishing the white from the black by 
covering them with paper. Our inventive 
genius was greatly at fault to discover a sub- 
stitute for dice, but at last we hit on a plan of 
numbering six pieces of paper in duplicate, 
which we drew two at a time from a hat. In 
this way we passed an hour or so of the long 
anxious evenings. 

Wednesday, y^d. — A lovely, cloudless day. 
It gave us an intense longing to be free, and 
made us envy each bird or insect that flew 
or buzzed over the walls of our courtyard. 

About noon, Hang-ki and several man- 
darins called. Hang-ki's servant brought 
some clothes, and also a letter from Wade to 
Parkes, which told us that several letters had 
passed between Lord Elgin and Prince 
Kung with reference to the terms on which 
the Allies would be ready to negotiate ; but 
that owing to the repeated evasion on the 
part of the Chinese, the Allied armies had 
advanced close to Pekin, and intended to 
shell the town if there was any further delay 
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in complying with the Ambassadors' de- 
mands. Parkes read this letter to Hang-ki, 
and a long unsatisfactory conversation en- 
sued. All the mandarins were obstinate, and 
ignorantly ignored the danger in which their 
procrastination and falsehood involved them. 
As Hang-ki persisted in making light of it, 
Parkes at last said, the destruction of Pekin 
and the overthrow of the Dynasty will be 
owing to the folly of those who advise at the 
present juncture any but the most straight- 
forward policy. We felt, although he would 
not admit it, that Hang-ki was really very 
much alarmed. He was the only mandarin 
amongst them of very high rank who had 
ever been brought into personal contact with 
Europeans ; he had been for several years 
at Canton, and had had much to do with 
Parkes at various times ; indeed, for a short 
period he had been detained as a prisoner, 
and Parkes frequently reminded him of this, 
and contrasted the manner in which he had 
then been treated, with the way in which the 
Chinese Government had behaved to us. 
He was pretty well acquainted with the 
character of English officials, and knew their 
word was to be trusted. On one occasion^ 
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when a mandarin, hearing Parkes remark that 
he would not demand redress against those 
who had ill-used us, observed, — " It is all 
very well to say that now, but if you were 
once free, you might take quite a different 
view of the matter," Hang-ki at once inter- 
posed, and said, — " No ! I have some experi- 
ence of the English, and they have a habit, 
and a very curious one, of speaking the 
truth." 

After sitting with us nearly two hours, the 
mandarins rose to go. Parkes had written 
to Wade acknowledging the receipt of the 
clothes and his letter. The misfortune is, he 
wrote, the Chinese will not believe in their 
danger, nor that Lord Elgin will act up to 
his threats. I consider our course nearly 
run. While Parkes had been writing and 
conversing with Hang-ki and the others, I 
had been carefully examining the clothes 
which had been sent, as we thought it 
possible some communication might be con- 
cealed in them. I observed an embroi- 
dered evening shirt and a handkerchief with 
an embroidered monogram, both curious 
articles of wearing apparel, it struck me, 
to send to two men in our position \ so, 
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while Parkes was engaging Hang-ki's atten- 
tion, I took the handkerchief to the window, 
and found, neatly worked round the embroi- 
dery, a few sentences in Hindostanee, to the 
effect that the siege guns were in position, 
and that the bombardment was to open the 
third day, and wishing us, if possible, to com- 
municate our exact position in the city to 
Lord Elgin. As soon as I told Parkes the 
information required, he ascertained, without 
creating suspicion, the name of the temple in 
which we were confined, and the names of 
the streets in our immediate neighbourhood, 
and when writing to Wade he dated his letter 
accordingly. 

As soon as we were alone, we had again a 
thorough look through all the clothes, and 
discovered some similar sentences to those I 
had already found embroidered on the hand^ 
kerchief, worked on the shirt. 

We felt that a few days would now decide 
our fate ; and with a knowledge of their pro- 
crastinating character we had but slight hope ; 
Hang-ki's parting words being — " The first 
shot that is fired will be the signal for your 
execution." 

Thursday, 4/^. ^Anxiously calculating the 
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day on which, according to the writing on 
the shirt and handkerchief, the fire would 
open. We thought it had probably been 
written on the and ; this would make to-mor- 
row the third day. 

At about 11.30 Hang-ki called; he was 
soon followed by some of the principal man- 
darins, both civil and military, within Pekin ; 
several we had not seen before. We sus- 
pected that some of them had called merely 
to taste the flavour of the Imperial tea which 
had been sent to us, for the custom is to 
serve each visitor with tea, the servants 
bringing in relays, — no sooner is one cup 
finished than it is replaced by a full one. 
With such a heavy run on it, the small 
quantity did not last more than a couple of 
days, but it was highly appreciated, for even 
very few of these great mandarins had ever 
before had an opportunity of tasting it. We 
were told a very small quantity of it was 
grown, and that in only one particular district. 

Hang-ki told us he had sent Parkes' letter 
to Wade, and that letters had also been 
written to Lord Elgin requesting him to 
name a place and time for a conference, and 
that he hoped to-morrow to receive a, reply 
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to this communication. We, however, felt 
we could not depend on the truth of this 
statement. 

Parkes has endeavoured repeatedly to 
ascertain what is the fate of the other pri- 
soners, but can learn nothing; indeed, so little 
will Hang-ki say on the subject, that we 
sometimes think they must have been allowed, 
under the flag of truce, to pass in . safety 
through the Chinese army, or that they 
effected their escape in some other way. 
Hang-ki avoids the subject, and will only 
give general answers. 

Friday, ^th. — As this morning at daybreak 
was the time we expected the bombardment 
to commence, we listened anxiously as the 
first streaks of light began to find their way 
into our room ; but as minute after minute 
passed, and at last an hour, and yet no sound, 
we began to have some belief in the probabi- 
lity of the meeting which Hang-ki told us 
yesterday had been requested by Prince 
Kung. We feel that either to-day or to- 
morrow our fate must be decided, and yet we 
are glad that the crisis has arrived ; and 
although a failure of negotiations will, we 
know, terminate our existence, we cannot 
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help thinking also what an effect it will have 
on the destinies of China, for we feel sure 
an attack on Pekin will destroy the present 
Dynasty, and possibly plunge the Empire 
into anarchy for years. The thought of this 
is more distressing to poor Parkes than our 
own position. 

We had a message early this morning from 
Hang-ki, saying he would call if possible this 
afternoon, but could not do so sooner. The 
object of his daily visit, and that of the other 
mandarins, appears to be the hope that during 
the long conversations some suggestions may 
be made by Parkes to guide and assist them 
in their conduct. The conversation, on what- 
ever subject it may commence, always con- 
cludes with the question, — " What do you 
advise being done ? " At - first, Parkes' an- 
swer could only be, that we were ignorant of 
all that had occurred since our capture, and 
that unless they told us what communications 
had passed between the Ambassadors and 
the Chinese Government, and the present 
position of the Allied armies, it was impos- 
sible for us to offer an opinion ; , but if they 
would place us in possession of the true state 
of affairs, we -would do our best to, advise. 
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This they always evaded doing, only urging 
the more strenuously that we should point out 
some way of bringing Lord Elgin to reason, 
and making him abate what they called 
his unreasonable demands. Such conversa- 
tions occurred daily ; they nearly always 
ended in vague threats of violence to us per- 
sonally. On more than one occasion, Parkes 
pointed out the risk which they incurred 
from their procrastinating conduct, — that it 
materially increased the difficulties of their 
position, and was the line of policy the most 
likely to force Lord Elgin to adopt the 
extreme measure of destroying Pekin, and 
deposing the reigning Dynasty. On one 
occasion, about the ist inst., Hang-ki ex- 
plained the difficulty that existed to re-open- 
ing negotiations by a meeting between 
commissioners appointed by Lord Elgin and 
those appointed by the Imperial Commis- 
sioners ; for he said, — " After the way in 
which you have been treated, none of your 
people will trust us, and none of ours are 
willing to place themselves in the power of 
your army, for fear of being detained as 
hostages." This was so evidently true, that 
Parkes, feeling how important it was to re- 
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open communication between the Chinese 
Authorities and the AUied Ambassadors, 
said, the difficulty named by Hang-ki might 
be at once removed by sending back all the 
prisoners. The mandarins received this pro- 
posal with such ridicule that Parkes declined 
to converse further on the subject until they 
apologised, which they at once did. He 
then suggested, " You can either send Loch 
or myself, the one remaining a hostage for 
the other's return in the event of the negotia- 
tions failing to bring about a satisfactory 
settlement of existing differences." This 
proposal Hang-ki said they would consider. 
He then went on to discuss the question of 
any of those captured ever being released, 
for he said, " When you tell Lord Elgin of 
the manner in which you have been treated, 
he will revenge your sufferings on us, and on 
the people." Parkes replied it was impossible 
for him to say what steps Lord Elgin might 
think it right to take to punish an outrage so 
gross as the violation of a flag of truce, but he 
could speak for ourselves, and could state, 
that in the event of our being released we 
would not demand any punishment being 
inflicted on account of what had occurred to 
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us individually, provided the Chinese Govern^ 
ment continued to treat us properly. This 
was all that passed on that occasion. The 
day following we were informed that the 
Chinese Government could not entertain 
Parkes' suggestion, so we did not at that 
time again allude to the subject, as it was 
always ouf endeavour to show a perfect 
indifference to all they might do or say to us 
individually, merely pointing out how delay 
endangered their own safety. 

In the afternoon Hang-ki called ; he was 
alone, and appeared distressed and anxious. 
After talking on indifferent subjects for a 
short time, he said, — " I have seen Wade 
to-day." He then told us the meeting, which 
they had written yesterday to request, had 
been arranged for this forenoon, and had 
taken place at a village a few miles in 
advance of the Allied armies ; that Wade 
had consented to meet him alone, none of 
the other Chinese Commissioners daring to 
accompany him for fear of being detained as 
hostages for our safety. Hang-ki then said 
that Wade had brought a letter from Lord 
Elgin, in which, instead of lowering his 
demands, they were raised and made more 
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impossible to concede than ever; that Lord 
Elgin now required that one of the gates of 
Pekin should be surrendered and garrisoned 
by the Allied troops until the Treaty and 
proposed Convention were ratified. This 
and other conditions, on his return from the 
interview, Hang-ki had laid before the coun- 
cil intrusted under Prince Kung with the 
government of the Empire ; there had been 
a long and warm debate ; he had, he said, 
strenuously advocated peace, and that we 
should be released, and the terms required 
by the Ambassadors conceded, before any 
fresh concessions were demanded. Then, 
turning round to us, Hang-ki spoke to the 
following effect, — " Do not mistake ; it is not 
for the sake of yourselves individually I 
advocate your release ; far from it, for, if 
I thought it would benefit our position, I 
would advocate your death ; but it is because 
I know your people. I am better acquainted 
with their powers of destruction than the 
other Commissioners are. I know they will 
carry out their threat and destroy Pekin if 
harm falls on you two ; this will bring misery 
on the people and destruction upon us. No 
one is allowed to leave the city ; my family 
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is here, and I have much property in that 
part of the town which is the most open to 
the fire of your shells. I tell you all this, 
that you may know I have been sincere in 
my endeavour to save you, not for your own 
sakes, but for the people's and for my own, 
but I have failed ; now all is lost, the last 
hope gone. — The Council, which I have just 
left, have decided to reject the demands of 
the Allies, call up all the mighty reserves of 
the Empire, and declare war to the knife ; and 
I have been commissioned to bear to you the 
decision of the Council, that your execution 
is to take place this evening." Hang-ki 
then said that, at his request, two hours 
were given us, and as we might probably 
wish to write a few parting words to our 
friends, he pledged his word to take charge 
of one letter from each of us, and undertake 
their delivery to Wade after our death. He 
then handed to Parkes a locket that contained 
a miniature photograph of his wife, which had 
been taken from him the day of our capture, 
and Hangki said that, thinking it would give 
Parkes pleasure to see it once more before 
he died, he had taken much pains to recover 
it for him, and promised to have it delivered 
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with the letters to Wade. We bowed and 
thanked him, and he left us alone. 

As we had been accustomed to look for 
death at any hour, we felt almost relief that 
our fate was now decided ; we knew we were 
beyond all human aid ; that we had done all 
we honourably could to warn the Chinese 
Government of the danger of their conduct ; 
and having failed, we now only hoped we 
should be able to face the cruel death which 
was in store for us, bravely together. 

Our servants brought us paper, and we 
wrote what we firmly believed to be our last 
wishes and feelings in this world. I wrote 
to my brother, who was staying with the 
Embassy, and through him sent messages to 
Lord Elgin, and to those whom I thought 
would care to be remembered by me at such 
a time. 

Our letters were finished and closed by 
the time Hang-ki returned ; we handed them 
to him, and he promised to charge himself 
with their delivery. He was nervous and 
restless, but Parkes did not allude to our 
position, but quietly talked on any sub- 
ject that was mentioned. Messages were 
Jarought from time to time to Hang-ki, and 
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he appeared to return verbal answers ; at 
last he gave us back our letters, saying* 
that our execution was postponed till the 
morning, until the result of a further com- 
munication to Lord Elgin could be known. 
He said, he had returned to the Council 
after leaving us, and had urged strongly for 
this course, which had now received the 
sanction of Prince Kung. Hang-ki saidy 
" Keep your letters till the morning ; you 
may wish to add to what you have already 
written." The delay appeared an additional 
cruelty, for we did not believe, from the 
temper of the mandarins, that there was the 
least hope of our ultimate deliverance. 

An evening passed as ours was, will bear 
no description. From our manner the 
servants and guard could not have learnt 
that we looked upon our death as certain. 
We laid down to sleep earlier than usual, 
being anxious to be awake by daylight. 

Saturday, 6th. — In the forenoon Hang-ki 
called, and his look was so bright that we at 
once felt he was the bearer of better news. 
He said he had been up all night with 
Prince Kung, and that after much anxious 
consideration the Prince had- decided he 
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would intimate to Lord Elgin his acceptance 
of the terms demanded by the Allies, upon 
the understanding that no other conditions 
should be enforced or added to the Treaty 
or Convention, and that we should commu- 
nicate this to Lord Elgin, together with a 
request that no special demand should be 
made as compensation for the treatment we 
individually had received. We consented, 
and Parkes wrote letters to this effect. 
Hang-ki then took leave of us, and said, if 
all went well we might hope to be released 
in a few days. Knowing the uncertain 
character of the Chinese, we endeavoured 
not to place too much reliance on Hang-ki's 
statements ; we felt we had passed through 
an immediate and great peril ; it remained 
to be seen whether it was but a temporary 
reprieve or permanent safety. It was impos- 
sible not to feel hope. We walked for some 
hours in the courtyard. 

This evening, when sitting in our room, 
Parkes discovered a small piece of paper 
pasted on the leg of one of the chairs ; it 
had Chinese characters on it, to the effect, 
that this piece of furniture had been returned 
into store (naming the department of the 
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Government), after having been supplied for 
the use of "the American tribute -bearer, 
Ward." This was a curious confirmation of 
the wisdom of Sir F. Bruce's policy in de- 
clining to go to Pekin, in 1859, on the condi- 
tions accepted by the United States Minister. 
Sunday, "jth. — As dawn was breaking I 
was roused out of a restless skep by the 
booming sound of a heavy gun. I sprang up 
and called out to Parkes, who was lying 
within a yard or two from me, giving him a 
push at the same time, " The bombardment 
has opened at last." Another and another 
gun followed ; by this time we had thrown 
on our coats, and had gone into the courtyard 
to hear more distinctly. We found the ser- 
vants and guard there before us. They said 
nothing, but eyed us with alarm and curiosity 
as we walked quietly up and down, without 
exhibiting by our manner any sign of anxiety. 
The guns suddenly ceased ; the fire had been 
slow, not so much like the opening of a bom- 
bardment as the continued fire after the first 
burst. For some moments our feelings were 
very bitter indeed against those mandarins 
who, we considered, by their obstinate pro- 
crastination, had at last brought destruction 
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on their city, and death to us, and to thousands 
of the unfortunate inhabitants. God knows 
they had had ample warning of the danger to 
which their folly had exposed them. We 
expected each moment the fire would re-open, 
but as minute followed minute, and at last a 
full hour elapsed, without hearing another 
gun, we began again to hope. We cudgelled 
our brains to think what great event had ever 
occurred on a 7th of October, the recollection 
of which was to be kept in men's minds by 
such an early salute, but we could think of 
none, so we paced backwards and forwards, 
feeling sure we should not have long to remain 
ignorant of what had happened. At about 
6.30 we heard the loud shouts which pro- 
claimed the approach of a great man, and at 
once took our stations at the top of the low 
flight of steps leading to our room, where we 
always stood to receive visitors of distinction, 
conducting them, after many chin-chins, into 
our apartment, where there ensued a polite 
struggle as to which of us should occupy the 
seats of honour, which, however, always ended 
in the mandarins taking them. 

We had scarcely reached our places, when 
the door leading into the yard was thrown 
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violently open, and Hang-ki hurried in, push- 
ing rudely past us as he went straight into our 
room, demanding to know the meaning of 
the guns. Parkes replied, that we looked for 
that information rather from him ; that we had 
no means of knowing, whereas we presumed 
he had ; but that if we did offer a suggestion, 
it would be that the Chinese Government, 
true to its character of procrastination and 
falsehood, had at last brought upon itself, 
and the unfortunate inhabitants of Pekin, that 
punishment of which it had had full warning, 
a warning it had blindly refused to accept 
Hang-ki said, this was no time for such remarks. 
While he was still speaking, two or three 
military mandarins entered, and whispered to 
Hang-ki that the guns had not been shotted. 
Parkes overheard this ; we then concluded 
it must have been some salute or signal, but 
thought it better to allow the panic the fear 
of the attack had evidently caused, to work a 
little longer, hoping it might induce the Chinese 
Government to accept at once the conditions 
required by the Allies. Parkes therefore did 
not enlighten them, although we were almost 
convinced that our surmise was correct. 
Hang-ki now told us for the first time the 
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real position of affairs ; he said, -the Allied 
armies were on the north of the city ; that 
immediately the guns had been heard this 
morning, all the gates were closed and strength- 
ened by sandbags piled against them, so that 
those inside could not leave the city; that the 
walls were manned, and great excitement 
prevailed. That this was true, we knew from 
the shouts and sounds which occasionally 
found their way into our room ; and Hang-ki 
added, " Your lives are in imminent danger 
from the soldiery and populace." He then 
asked what we would advise. Parkes told 
him the only advice we could give was what 
had been already suggested, but which had 
been treated with contempt ; and that the 
immediate release of all the prisoners was the 
only means by which the city could be saved 
from destruction. Hang-ki said, of himself, 
he was powerless to do this ; that it could 
only be done by an order from Prince Kung ; 
that the Prince was outside the city, and he 
was uncertain where to look for him, for he 
now acknowledged that the Allied armies had 
captured Yuen-Ming- Yuen, the Emperor's 
summer palace, the night before, where Prince 
Kung had been residing. However, Hang-ki 
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said he would make one more effort to save 
Pekin, and that he would at once endeavour 
to find Prince Kung. He then left, pro- 
mising to let us know what transpired. The 
rest of the forenoon passed in much anxiety. 
About the middle of the day, Hang-ki's ser- 
vant, who used occasionally to bring mes- 
sages, called, and after a little hesitation, im- 
plored our assistance to save his family. It 
appeared a curious change, to turn from being 
the threatened into being the protecting, and 
Parkes asked how we could assist him ; he 
then gave us full details, so far as he was 
acquainted with them, of the occurrences of 
last night. The sudden advance of the Allied 
armies had taken the Chinese so much by 
surprise, that both Prince Kung and the 
Emperor's mother were very nearly captured, 
the latter only escaping out of the garden 
adjoining the palace as the troops entered in 
front. We, I confess, regretted the lady's 
escape, as her capture would have ensured 
our safety. He then told us that his wife 
and children had been at Yuen-Ming- Yuen, 
that he could hear nothing of their fate, and 
was in the greatest anxiety ; that no one 
dared to go near the Palace for fear of our 
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soldiers, and he begged that we would give 
him a pass to go and search for his family, 
with letters requesting the commanding 
officers to grant them protection in the event 
of their lives being in danger. We at once 
complied with his request, and furnished the 
letters he required. Parkes then asked as to 
the state of affairs in Pekin. He replied, 
■everything was in confusion ; that there had 
been daily discussions, the majority of the 
Council being in favour of our being put 
to death, and war being carried on with 
vigour ; that this policy had only been 
hindered by the activity of the minority, 
at the head of which party was Hang-ki. 
He told us Hang-ki had had great diffi- 
culty in leaving the city this morning ; that 
after he had left us, " great mandarin and 
officer of state as he is," his servant said, he 
had not been allowed to pass through the gates, 
but had been lowered down over the walls in 
a basket, — a treatment, the old man exclaimed 
with tears in his eyes, to which no mandarin 
in his master's position had ever before been 
subjected. He promised to let us know when 
Hang-ki returned, and, profuse in his thanks for 
the letters we had given him, took his leave. 

Q 2 
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The afternoon and evening appeared inter- 
minable. The cries that resounded from 
time to time in the city, and their occasional 
near approach, made us expect at any mo- 
ment an attempt would be made to force our 
prison. Our guards we heard had been in- 
creased to between four and five thousand 
men. 

Monday, Zth. — At daylight we sent to 
inquire at his house if Hang-ki had yet re- 
turned ; we received a message that he had 
come back about four o'clock this morning, 
much exhausted, but would call about nine. 
Shortly after that hour he came ; he said, he 
had succeeded in seeing Prince Kung and 
also Wade ; that the latter had said the sur- 
render of one of the gates into the hands of 
the Allies was a condition the Allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief insisted upon before they 
would stay further military operations. 

This, Hang-ki said, was a demand which 
could not be complied with ; then dismissing 
the subject, he changed the conversation, and 
began to discuss a dozen indifferent subjects, 
amongst others, whither the earth revolved 
round the sun or vice versi. He had been 
joined by a good number of mandarins ; all 
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of them quietly drank their tea, and joined in 
the conversation, — Parkes maintaining his 
share in it with as much calmness as if our 
lives, and probably the future fate of China, 
were not hanging on each moment of valuable 
time thus slipping away. Not even having 
the excitement of knowing what was passing, 
except what Parkes from time to time told 
me, and yet to appear utterly indifferent, 
was a great trial of both nerve and temper. 
At about noon a mandarin called, who had a 
long whispered conversation with Hang-ki. 
Hang-ki then returned to his seat, and after 
drinking a cup of tea, quietly said to Parkes 
that Prince Kung had decided upon releasing 
us at once, and that we should be sent, about 
two o'clock that afternoon, into the Allied 
camp. Parkes merely bowed in answer, and 
when he told me, said, " Don't exhibit any 
pleasure or feeling." I suggested that as 
the discussion about the sun and earth 
must be by this time nearly exhausted, he 
should ask their opinion as to whether the 
moon rotates on her own axis, which I 
believed was considered still a doubtful point 
in Europe. Without saying one word re- 
specting our release, Parkes quietly began on 
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this subject and continued until Hang-ki's- 
patience was exhausted, when he exclaimed : 
"You appear to be alike indifferent as to 
whether you are to die or live." Parkes- 
replied : " Not at all ; but we have now had 
considerable experience of the vacillation and 
deceit of the Chinese Government, and there- 
fore until our release becomes an accom- 
plished fact, we venture to doubt it." Hang- 
ki had now risen and was walking up and down 
the room ; he suddenly went up to Parkes,. 
and leaning forward, whispered in his ear : 
" There are many difficulties to be overcome \ 
you cannot leave before two o'clock, but you 
cannot be more anxious to hurry forward the 
arrangements than I am. If we ever meet 
after to-day, remind me, and I will tell you 
my reasons." 

We were told six other prisoners would 
be released at the same time, but we could 
not ascertain who they were. Our servants 
now busied themselves and packed up our 
very few possessions ; and Hang-ki presented 
a cloth cloak to each of us. We waited 
anxiously for two o'clock; — it came at last. 
Hang-ki, who for the previous hour had 
been passing backwards and forwards, then 
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came and led us by the hand into an outer 
court, where we found three or four covered 
carts, — the curtains round them were closed 
and prevented our seeing who were inside. 
Parkes and I got into the one prepared for 
us ; the curtain was then drawn, and we were 
told to be careful not to show ourselves. 
Some little time was occupied, apparently in 
forming the escort ; when all was in readiness, 
the gate leading into the street was thrown 
open. A dense crowd had assembled out- 
side ; the escort cleared a way for the carts, 
and men went in front with whips to keep 
the people back. It is impossible to describe 
our feelings — ^our hopes were raised — and yet 
we felt how much still lay between us and 
safety. 

The large body of troops, not under three 
thousand men, required to clear the way, 
alone showed the resistance it was anticipated 
our release would meet with from the people. 
A fine large mule drew our cart, which was 
comfortably fitted with pillows and cushions. 

We soon saw we were going towards the 
most northern of the western gates of the city, 
the high towers of which we could see rising 
in front of us. We had been told that Hang- 
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ki had been lowered from the walls, because 
the soldiers would not open the gates even to 
admit of his passing out to meet Prince 
Kung, and therefore we felt very apprehen- 
sive " that they might refuse to allow us to 
pass. It seemed as if we should never reach 
the gate ; at last we had a good view of the 
heavy massive doors, which with a sickening 
feeling we saw were closed, but when within 
thirty yards they were thrown open, and we 
heard the heavy bang of their being shut 
behind us with a sensation of intense relief. 
The outer gate was opened and closed in the 
same manner, and we found ourselves once 
more outside the walls of Pekin and in the 
open country. 

We had not moved forward many yards 
when the mule-driver stopped and asked 
where he was to go to. We then found for 
the first time that our escort had left us, and 
that there were only the carts and the mule 
drivers. Parkes asked where the Allied 
armies were, and told the man to drive us 
in that direction ; but as the man professed 
complete ignorance, Parkes told him to follow 
a road that ran to the north under the city 
walls. As we went along, Parkes entered 
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into conversation with him.) and after a Httle 
while got him to speak about his wife and 
family, and it ended by Parkes promising to 
engage the whole of them at a rate of wages 
which to the muleteer appeared untold wealth. 
His sympathies having been thus enlisted in 
our favour, he said he thought he could take 
us somewhere near to our army, but advised 
us to keep well concealed in the cart, as he 
thought it probable, if seen, they might lire at 
us from the walls ; and on looking through 
the curtain, we saw that they were manned 
by matchlockmen. 

When we arrived at the N.W. angle of 
the wall, we found the road turned sharp to 
the east, running along the north face ; we 
decided on following this, and after travelling 
about two miles we came to the An-tinggate, 
which was the one the Commanders-in-Chief 
demanded should be surrendered to the 
Allies. It was, however, very evident, from 
the flags and soldiers on th,e walls, that it was 
still in the possession of the Chinese. Oppo- 
site to this gate a road branched off to the 
northward, and as our mule-driver said he 
thought it would lead in the direction of our 
army, Parkes told him to follow It. After 
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proceeding along it about half a mile, the 
road passed through a straggling collection of 
houses ; in about the centre of this village (if 
village it could be called) was a large temple, 
surrounded by the usual number of enclosed 
courts. Several mandarins, with their ser- 
vants, were waiting in front of the gate ; they 
stopped the carts, and begged us to alight to 
take some refreshments before going into 
camp ; they said Hang-ki was coming, but as 
he had not mentioned to us his intention of 
doing so, we did not believe the statement, 
and it made us suspicious. We told the 
mandarins that we did not want food, but 
wished to reach our army ; they however 
pressed it so much, we were induced to 
accompany them through two or three court- 
yards, when, finding nothing but a small table 
scantily provided with fruit, I began to fear 
treachery, and begged Parkes to return to the 
road. As he shared this opinion, we insisted 
on going back ; the mandarins entreated us 
to stay, but we pushed them aside and got 
back to the carts. As yet we did not know 
who were inside of them ; in the first we 
found Nal-Sing, the old Sikh ; when he saw 
us he jumped out and knelt down, embracing 
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our legs in his great joy ; in the other carts, 
which we half thought might contain some 
of our comrades, we found five French, two 
of them the soldiers who had accompanied 
us to Pekin, two other soldiers, and Count 
D'Escayrac de Lauture, who, we learnt 
afterwards, had been captured the same day 
as ourselves. Parkes and I had determined 
that sooner than consent to recapture, we 
would make a run and the best fight of it 
we could, as death was preferable to the 
life we had been living. I told our deter- 
mination to the others, and they all declared 
they would do the same. By this time they 
had got out of the carts, and in spite of the 
entreaties of the mandarins, we walked on ; 
we had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile, 
when we saw a small crowd, apparently of 
villagers, with baskets of vegetables, and, to 
our intense joy, a red-coat. The pleasure 
of that sight, and the feeling of safety and 
sense of relief it imparted, it is impossible to 
describe. We hurried forward ; the sentry 
observing our approach, called to the corporal 
of the outlying picket ; he came forward, and 
we all shook hands most heartily together. 
The corporal sent word of our arrival to the 
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inlying picket, where "we met Major James, 
who led us to head-quarters. As we passed 
across the large plain on which our army 
was encamped, men came running from all 
directions to give us a hearty welcome ; and 
thus led in triumph we reached the temple 
Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant occupied, 
where we received the most affectionate 
reception from all our friends. 

We now learnt for the first time that we 
were the only ones of our party who had 
as yet escaped ; and deeply grateful did we 
feel to that merciful Providence which had 
watched over our safety through so many 
dangers. Perhaps only those who have 
passed through similar scenes and anxieties 
can fully realise the intense relief we now 
experienced in both mind and body. 

Although I did not become acquainted 
with the following circumstances, subse- 
quently narrated by Hang-ki, for several 
months after the period of our release, I may 
perhaps relate them here, as they explain the 
reason of his great anxiety to get us out of 
Pekin before two o'clock, and as they make 
our escape more miraculous than at the time 
it even appeared to ourselves. 
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Several months passed before Parkes had 
any opportunity of asking Hang-ki for the ex- 
planation he had promised ; indeed, he had 
forgotten all about it until reminded by Hang- 
ki. Hang-ki told him that the Emperor, 
who had retired to Jehol, in Manchooria, had 
been surrounded by the leaders of the anti- 
progressive party, who were in favour of a 
war policy, and that they constantly urged 
the Emperor to order the execution of the 
prisoners, as they considered, if this were 
done, it would commit men of all parties, and 
be the means of obliging them to combine, 
for their common safety, to resist the Allied 
armies ; that two or three times this policy 
was on the point of being carried out, but 
the active resistance offered to it by the 
leaders of the minority had been successful 
in procuring delay. Hang-ki had spies at 
Jehol, who kept him informed daily of all 
that passed. On the morning of the 8th, — 
the day we were released, — one of his 
messengers arrived with the intelligence that 
the Emperor had at last consented to the 
representations of the war party, and had 
signed the order for the immediate execution 
of the prisoners, — Parkes and myself being 
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specially mentioned by name; and that the 
Government courier was on his way, and 
could only be a few hours behind him. 
Hang-ki having thus timely notice, suc- 
ceeded in persuading Prince Kung to order 
our release ; the sudden advance of the 
armies and capture of Yuen-Ming -Yuen 
having greatly alarmed him, and made him 
more willing to listen to Hang-ki's state; 
ments as to the power of the Allies to inflict 
a severe punishment on Pekin in retribution 
for any injury done to us. From the in- 
formation he had received, Hang-ki expected 
the Government courier would arrive be- 
tween two and three o'clock, and therefore 
hurried forward the preparations for our 
release ; and, he added, "If your deliver- 
ance had been only delayed a quarter of an 
hour, even Prince Kung's influence could not 
have saved you, as the Emperor's order for 
the immediate execution of yourself and 
Loch, without any further delay, arrived 
within fifteen minutes of your having passed 
through the gates." 

We had indeed cause to be most humbly 
grateful for our merciful preservation. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE ALLIED ARMIES FROM THE 
I 8th SEPTEMBER, THE DAY OF OUR CAP- 
TURE, TO THE 8th of OCTOBER, — THE 
DAY OF OUR RELEASE. 

I WILL briefly relate the operations of the 
Allied armies from the time I left Sir Hope 
Grant on the morning of the i8th of Septem- 
ber, after communicating to him the position 
of affairs, up to the day of our release, the 
8th of October. 

It will be remembered that Colonel 
Walker and his party remained on the bund 
which was on the bank of the stream behind 
which the Chinese army were formed in line 
of battle, concealed from the view of the 
Allied armies by the embankment, and by 
the trees and tall millet which was still 
standing, and of which the Chinese had 
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availed themselves in the selection of their 
position. 

For some time after Parkes had returned 
to Tung-chow, and I had passed the Chinese 
outposts to communicate with Sir Hope 
Grant, Colonel Walker and his party re- 
mained unmolested ; he moved backwards 
and forwards along the top of the embank- 
ment, within a few yards of the Chinese 
infantry. As time passed, and reinforce- 
ments kept arriving, the Chinese began to be 
insolent in their manner; but knowing how 
much the safety of the party in Tung-chow 
depended on his being able to ward off any 
open hostilities till sufficient time had elapsed 
to enable it to escape, he maintained his 
anxious and difficult position. Upwards of 
an hour had passed, when the Chinese, now 
careless for further concealment as their 
troops were nearly all in position, and 
possibly having acquired confidence from the 
quiet indifference with which their insults 
had been received, resorted to personal 
violence : a few of them climbed on to the 
bank, and while pretending to speak civilly, 
attempted to jerk Colonel Walker's sword 
out of the scabbard. 
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A vast grassy plain extended between 
Colonel Walker's party and the Allied 
armies, which were only about three-quarters 
of a mile distant, with only a few Tartar 
cavalry vedettes between. Seeing matters 
were now assuming a serious aspect, Colonel 
Walker warned his men to be ready to 
gallop across the intervening space. This 
was not likely to be attended with much 
danger, as the Chinese, unprepared for a 
sudden movement of this kind, would only be 
able to fire a random volley after them. 
Anxious, however, to remain as long as a 
proper consideration for the safety of his 
party justified it, he still endeavoured to delay 
the moment, and avoid a quarrel by moving 
from place to place. It was from this cause 
that I missed seeing him when I passed 
through the Chinese army with Brabazon on 
my return to Tung-chow. 

At last, I have been given to understand, 
an attempt was made either to seize his rein 
or sword, but he gave the word for the party 
to gallop for their lives. The movement was 
so quick, that they had gained some distance 
before an ineffectual volley viras fired, and 
they reached the Allied armies in a few 
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minutes, without loss. Mr. Thompson, of 
the Commissariat department, was the only 
one hurt; he received a lance wound from 
one of the vedettes as hq passed. 

The volley fired after Colonel Walker and 
his party was the signal for the Chinese to 
open with upwards of seventy guns, which it 
was said they had in position ; their fire was 
immediately answered by the Allies, and it 
was the first shell that was fired, which we 
saw bursting in the air, as we cleared the 
town of Chang-kia-wan. Another fifteen 
minutes and in all probability we should have 
been safe. 

Sir Hope Grant, with great skill, had suc- 
ceeded for upwards of an hour and a half in 
delaying any offensive movement ; and 
Colonel Walker, with a patience and cou- 
rage deserving of great praise, remained in a 
position which required much calmness and 
judgment, and held this post of some peril as 
long as he considered it tenable. 

Very shortly after the battle commenced, a 
rapid advance of the Allies forced the 
Chinese to retire. The cavalry had many 
opportunities, of which they did not fail to 
take advantage, of distinguishing themselves. 
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The enemy was said to have at least twenty 
thousand cavalry in the field. The Chinese 
army were driven back on Tung-chow ; in 
the pursuit, some of our troops — infantry as 
well as cavalry — -followed the enemy beyond 
that city round its western wall, but rejoined 
the army before dark where it had halted 
near Chang-kia-wan. The Chinese suf- 
fered a severe defeat, and lost many guns ; 
their loss in killed and wounded was also 
considerable ; that of the Allies was compara- 
tively trifling. 

Mr. Wade, with a flag of truce, advanced 
to one of the gates of Tung-chow, and 
endeavoured to ascertain the fate of the 
prisoners : he ran great personal risk in the 
attempt, but throughout this day, and on 
many subsequent occasions, he embraced 
every opportunity that offered, regardless of 
danger to himself, to re-open personal com- 
munication with the Chinese officials with a 
view of bringing about a settlement of the 
existing differences, and to secure our safety ; 
and his efforts were at last rewarded with 
success. 

The army remained halted near Tung- 
chow until the 21st, when having received 
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supplies, the Allied Commanders-in-Chief 
again advanced. The Chinese; now occupied 
the position which had been held by Juilin on 
the 1 8th, when we were taken to his camp; 
it was about three miles beyond Tung-chow, 
and covered the road to Pekin. Pah-li-chiao 
bridge was also held, which indeed was the 
key of the Chinese position. The French 
directed their attack on this point, while the 
English operated on the left, doubling up the 
right of the Chinese army. The Chinese 
held their position with great bravery, but 
were driven from it by the superior fire of 
the Allied artillery and rifles. The French 
suffered severely at their attack on the 
bridge ; the loss of the English was small. 
The officer who commanded the Chinese 
division of the army opposed to the French 
was twice wounded during the attack, and it 
has been subsequently stated that Brabazon 
and Abbe de Luc, being at the time in his 
camp, he, out of revenge, had them beheaded 
from the parapet of the bridge. The 
evidence in support of this statement will be 
related hereafter. 

The Chinese after this defeat retreated to 
Pekin, and occupied a position to the east 
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and north-east of the city. The Allies only- 
advanced a few miles beyond Tung-chow, 
along the road leading to Pekin, and there 
halted to await supplies and reinforcements 
from Tien-tsin ; and as it was now necessary 
to prepare for all eventualities, the Com- 
manders-in-Chief considered it essential to 
bring up the siege guns before any further 
forward movement was attempted. 

During this period of comparative inaction 
the Ambassadors communicated by letter 
with the Chinese authorities, warning them 
that if any harm befell the prisoners a severe 
punishment would be exacted. The Im- 
perial Government endeavoured to prevent 
the further advance of the armies, by 
threatening that an onward move would be 
the signal for the prisoners' execution. Lord 
Elgin, however, saw from the first that their 
only chance of safety depended on the Allied 
armies carrying out with vigour those 
measures which, whether the prisoners' lives 
did or did not depend on the result, it was 
the duty of the Allies to adopt ; and there- 
fore he informed the Chinese authorities that 
he would sign no Convention with the 
Imperial Commissioners except within the 
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walls of Pekin, and that if the prisoners were 
put to death he would destroy that city. 
The stronger the threats of the Chinese, the 
more determined Lord Elgin's language 
became. From the first the Chinese made 
the great mistake of supposing they could 
deter Lord Elgin from following the line of 
policy which in his opinion was the most 
likely, by humbling the war party, to bring 
about a speedy termination of the war, — by a 
threat v/hich he would most properly have 
disregarded even if he had been assured 
beyond all doubt that it would lead to the 
result threatened. But as it was, he con- 
sidered the only chance of saving the lives of 
the prisoners was the adoption of that policy 
which he deemed it advisable for Imperial 
interests to follow ; and the result showed 
how correctly he had judged the Chinese 
character. 

Referring to somewhat similar incidents of 
a more recent period, I cannot help thinking 
that Lord Napier's conduct with reference to 
the release of the prisoners in Abyssinia was 
partly guided by the recollection of what had 
occurred at the time of which I speak, in 
China ; as at that time Sir Robert Napier 
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commanded a division of the army, and was 
fully acquainted with Lord Elgin's views and 
opinions on these points. 

The Allied Commanders-in-Chief required 
several days to complete their most necessary 
arrangements, as it was of paramount import- 
ance — both on account of the approach of 
winter, and as it was in the power of the 
Chinese, had they possessed a General com- 
petent of handling the very large cavalry 
force they possessed (estimated at the lowest 
at thirty thousand), to have greatly retarded 
if not entirely checked the advance of the 
Allies by cutting off their extended line of 
communication with their base of operations 
at Tien-tsin and Taku, — to establish at 
Tung -chow, which city had surrendered 
to the Allies, large depots of supplies to 
provide against this danger, and secure a 
greater freedom of action. 

By the beginning of October the army was 
again ready to advance. The communica- 
tions that had passed with the Chinese 
authorities had led to no result, and probably 
the compelled inactivity of the army, with 
the true reasons for which they were of 
course unacquainted, made them as unyield- 
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Ing and as full of evasion as they had been 
previous to their recent defeats. 

On the east and south of Pekin large 
suburbs extend several miles beyond the 
walls, which cannot therefore be easily ap- 
proached, but on the north-east, north, and 
north-west sides, the country is quite open to 
the base of the walls. The country in this 
direction is pretty free from enclosures ; an 
occasional temple surrounded by the usual 
extensive courtyards, with a few scattered 
houses, and very small villages at long dis- 
tances apart, being all that could obstruct the 
approach of a large force. 

On the 6th of October the Allies moved 
round the north-east angle of the wall, so as 
to gain this open plain,- — keeping at some 
little distance from the city. There was no 
appearance of any large body of the enemy, 
and only a few shots were exchanged be- 
tween the advance guard and a few Chinese 
vedettes. The French were on the right of 
the line, and during the march became sepa- 
rated from the English ; the cavalry also, 
under Brigadier Pattle, had pushed forward, 
and towards night found themselves in roads 
bounded by high walls, which seemed to be 
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enclosures to large buildings. Owing, how- 
ever, to the darkness, and the Chinese having 
fled, they could obtain no accurate informa- 
tion as to their position. 

Sir Hope Grant became very anxious as 
night came on, and he was still ignorant of 
the position both of the French army and of 
the cavalry ; and ordered the artillery to fire 
a few blank rounds to acquaint General de 
Montauban and Brigadier Pattle with the 
whereabouts of the English army. Lord 
Elgin hearing of this, begged the General to 
defer firing any guns until the morning, as it 
was impossible to judge the effect which the 
alarm it was sure to cause in Pekin might 
have on the Chinese, and the extent to which 
it might endanger the lives of the prisoners. 
Sir Hope Grant at once consented to defer 
firing the signal until the morning, when the 
Chinese would perceive the guns were not 
directed against the town. Most fortunate 
was Lord Elgin's thoughtful consideration, 
for if the General had carried out his original 
intention, the result, judging from the excite- 
ment the guns created, as I have already re- 
lated, when they were fired even in daylight, 
would probably have proved fatal to us. 
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The following morning it was ascertained 
that the cavalry had passed the night close to 
the Emperor's summer palace of Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen ; the French had also been there, and 
had occupied several of the buildings. On 
receiving this intelligence, prize officers and a 
detachment were, I believe, at once de- 
spatched to look after the English interests. 
During the 7th and 8th the army occupied a 
position in front of the north wall, concen- 
trating their strength principally opposite the 
An-ting gate. 

Lord Elgin and Sir Hope Grant took up 
their quarters with their respective staffs in a 
very fine and large temple ; the numerous 
yards and buildings affording good accommo- 
dation to the servants, guards, horses, &c. 
It was about a mile and a half to two miles 
from Pekin. 

Frequent comrnunications now passed 
between Prince Kung and Lord Elgin, the 
latter insisting on a strict compliance with all 
his demands, including the surrender of a 
gate of the city, and the release of the pri- 
soners. Although the result proved the 
contrary, much doubt existed, even presum- 
ing his opinion was favourable to a concilia- 
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tory policy, whether Prince Kung had really 
the power of carrying out any arrangement 
he might conclude. However, Lord Elgin's 
strong, consistent and determined policy won 
the day ;■ — it gained Prince Kung, and Hang- 
ki by his management and energy overcame 
the other difficulties, and by the release 
of all the surviving prisoners negotiations 
were renewed with a fair prospect of their 
being ultimately brought to a satisfactory 
•conclusion. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

SURRENDER OF THE BODIES OF MESSRS. DE 
NORMANN, ANDERSON, BOWLBY, PHIPPS, AND 
THOSE OF NINE SIKHS, TOGETHER WITH 
THE RETURN OF TEN SIKHS AND THREE 
FRENCH SOLDIERS, SURVIVORS. NEGO- 
TIATIONS. 

Tuesday, the gtk. — I think my feelings on 
waking this morning were the most agree- 
able I ever experienced — the weight on the 
mind with which each day, for the last three 
weeks, I had awoke, was replaced by a sense 
of rest and repose ; to interfere with which, 
no sufficient time had as yet elapsed for any 
lesser trouble to exaggerate itself into such 
importance as to occupy the place in the 
mind which had been filled by the trouble it 
had just discarded. 

We learnt that the An-ting gate was not 
yet surrendered, and a communication re- 
ceived from Prince Kung raised fresh diffi- 
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culties to a compliance with this condition. 
The AlHed Commanders-in-Chief therefore 
gave the Chinese authorities till noon of the 
13th to decide, informing them if they failed 
to surrender the gate by that date hostilities 
would be re-commenced. 

In the meantime, the Artillery and Engi- 
neers have taken possession of a temple 
within a short distance of the city wall, a 
little to the eastward of the An-ting gate ; 
and under cover of the wall of the courtyard 
nearest to the town are getting the siege guns 
and mortars into position. 

Wednesday, the loth. — Engaged all day 
drawing up an official report addressed to 
Lord Elgin, detailing the circumstances that 
preceded and led to the capture of the 
prisoners, together with a statement as far 
as my knowledge extends of their subse- 
quent treatment. The mail left this after- 
noon for England. 

Thursday, the nth. — Lord Elgin decided 
to dispatch H.M.S. "Furious" to Shanghai 
for Sir Frederick Bruce. My brother takes 
this opportunity of returning homewards, and 
will start early to-morrow with Captain 
Jones, R.N., for Tien-tsin. 
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The Chinese have promised that some of 
the surviving prisoners shall be sent into 
camp to-morrow ; as yet we have been 
unable to ascertain how many are still 
living. 

Friday, the 12th. — Immediately after 
breakfast the party returning to Shanghai 
started on their ride to Tien-tsin. 

In the afternoon we went to meet the 
prisoners ; there were eight Sikhs and three 
French soldiers, four of the Sikhs had been 
with Anderson and De Normann, the others 
had been with Phipps of the King's Dragoon 
Guards, and some French officers who had 
been captured ' about the same time as our- 
selves ; all of whom had died. The French 
soldiers who were released appear to have 
been by themselves, for they could give no 
information of any kind. The wrists of the 
Sikhs showed the severity with which they 
had been bound. I will relate later more 
of the particulars given by these poor fel- 
lows. 

Saturday, i2)th. — The batteries were com- 
pleted last night, and every preparation 
made for opening fire at noon to-day, but a 
message came, saying the An-ting gate 
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would be surrendered. It was accordingly 
taken possession of by the 97th Regiment, 
8th Punjabs, and Desborough's Battery. 

The gate, which opens direct into the city, 
is protected by a wall of great thickness, 
extending in a semicircular form, the convex 
side being towards the country, and thus 
protects the gate itself from any direct 
attack. The enclosure which this wall forms 
is entered by a gate opening at right angles 
to the city wall, and near to where it is 
joined by the easternmost arm of the en- 
circling wall. The main wall of the city is 
about sixty feet in height, the thickness 
at the top about fifty. The breadth at 
the base cannot be less than seventy to 
eighty feet ; the height of the inner part 
of the wall above the city is in places 
from forty to fifty feet. There is a large 
building above the gate, which is used partly 
as a barrack and store. In some of the 
embrasures in this upper building wooden, 
guns are mounted. The thickness of the 
semicircular wall is not so great as the main 
one, although very considerable. I doubt 
whether if all our siege guns had fired at 
it for a week, they could have effected any 
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practicable breach in a work of such solid 
construction. 

From information we received to-day we 
fear there is no hope of Bowlby and Braba- 
zon being alive. 

Sunday, \^th. — We had Church service in 
a large room in the temple. 

In the afternoon two more Sikhs were 
brought in by the Chinese, they were the last 
of the survivors ; they had been with poor 
Bowlby, and present when he died, which 
was about the fifth day after our capture. 

This evening the bodies of De Normann, 
Anderson, and two Sikhs were brought in. 
It was dark when they arrived ; by torch- 
light we examined them, — the Chinese had 
put quicklime into the coffins in which the 
bodies had been placed, and it was impos- 
sible to recognise them by their features. — 
Poor De Normann we knew by his boots and 
a piece of leather coat he always wore, some 
of his hair and beard also remained, — Ander- 
son we also recognised by his clothes. 
Both were men of great promise, and would 
doubtless have risen to honour and distinc- 
tion in their respective professions. 

The sight of these bodies, victims to the 
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treacherous policy of the Chinese govern- 
ment, excited general indignation. To Parkes 
and myself it was a most bitter grief that 
after sharing with us the pains and trials of 
captivity they had not lived to share with us 
the blessings of release. Before our own 
escape we had almost argued ourselves into 
the belief, from Hang-ki avoiding all mention 
with reference to their fate, that they had 
escaped. 

The bodies of Bowlby and Phipp, and 
those of the remaining Sikhs, were brought 
in on the i6th. Quicklime had destroyed 
their features but we recognised them by 
their clothes, and Bowlby, poor fellow, we 
also knew from the peculiar formation of his 
head and brow and by a peculiarity in one of 
his feet. Strangely enough, about six weeks 
earlier he had related to us his having gone to 
Wales to the spot where the " Royal Charter" 
had been wrecked, to search amongst the 
bodies of those washed on shore for that of 
a brother who had been lost, and after several 
days he had recognised one — the features of 
which were defaced from the length of time 
the body had been in the sea — to be that of 
his brother by a peculiar formation in his 
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foot, caused, I think he said, by a broken 
bone. It was a singular coincidence that 
almost the only way by which his own body 
was identified within so short a time of his 
telling this story was by a similar peculiarity 
in one of his feet. The Chinese stated that 
Brabazon and Abbd de Luc were beheaded 
on the 2 1 St ultimo at Pah-li-chiao. 

The bodies which had been delivered, so 
clearly demonstrated the cruelties which had 
been inflicted, that Lord Elgin at once 
notified to Prince Kung that he was too 
horrified by what had occurred to hold 
further communication with a government 
guilty of such deeds of treachery and blood- 
shed, until by some great punishment inflicted 
upon the Emperor and the governing classes 
he had made apparent to the whole Empire 
and the world, the detestation with which the 
Allies viewed such conduct. 

Wednesday, the 1 7th, was the day arranged 
for the burial of those whose bodies had been 
surrendered. The place selected was the 
Russian Cemetery, which is about a mile 
from the north-east angle of the city wall ; 
officers and men from every regiment 
attended, the coffins were conveyed on gun- 
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carriages ; General de Montauban and many- 
French officers were present. The pro- 
cession moved slowly across the plain. Lord 
Elgin and Sir Hope Grant were the chief 
mourners, Parkes and myself next. 

A long trench had been dug, and the 
coffins were placed side by side, and when at 
the close of the service the earth was thrown 
in, the unusual sight was witnessed of Pro- 
testant, Roman Catholic, and Greek Church 
priests meeting in Christian charity and 
praying together over one grave. 

The following accounts of the deaths of 
De Normann and the other prisoners were 
related by duffadar Jawalla Sing, sowar 
Bughel Sing, and sowar Khan Sing, all of 
Fane's Horse: — 



Evidence of Jawalla Sing, duffadar, 1st troop 
Fane's Horse : — 

When Messrs. Parkes and Loch left our 
party for the purpose of seeing San-ko-lin-sin, 
there were Mr. Bowlby, Lieut. Anderson, 
Capt. Brabazon, Mr. De Normann, one man 
King's Dragoon Guards, one man ist Sikh 
Cavalry, and our own party of seventeen 
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men. We stood waiting for half an hour, 
when Mr. Anderson asked to be taken where 
the other gentlemen were gone. He 'was 
told to remain till they came back. After 
another half hour, the army' assembled in 
large numbers and surrounded us, told us to 
get off our horses, and leading them to come 
with them ; then the whole army, as Lieut. 
Anderson remarked, about ten thousand men, 
took us back to Tung-chow, and made us 
rest for a quarter of an hour, and give up 
our arms. They then made us remount, and 
paraded us through the army, and then took 
us on the road to Pekin, and rested that 
night in a joss house. In the morning they 
again mounted us on our horses and took us 
to Pekin ; in Pekin they made us dismount 
and fed us ; they then took us through the 
city to a place about two miles beyond it, 
there they made us dismount and gave us 
tents, — the English officers and natives sepa- 
rate. Then they took us away one by one 
and bound us, lying on the stomach with 
hands and feet tied behind the back ; — they 
kept us there in this position for three days, 
they gave us food three times, and that only 
a mouthful at a time ; they then threw us, 
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bound as we were, into carts, and took us, as 
I think, about twenty coss — the mules were 
trotting and galloping all night. We arrived 
in the morning at a Fort Showja (I think it 
was called), and were there put into prison, 
confined in cages and loaded with chains. 
At that time we were seven in ail, — Ander- 
son, De Normann, one duffadar, and four 
sowars. I know nothing of the others, they 
were taken further on. We were kept in 
this place three days, so tightly bound we 
couldn't move ; the sowars bound with one 
cofd, the others with two. At the first place 
we got nothing to eat ; after that they gave 
us a little as before. After the first day, at 
the same place (outside the Emperor's palace, 
about three miles from Pekin), Lieut. Ander- 
son became delirious, and remained so, with 
a few lucid intervals, until his death, which 
occurred on the ninth day of his imprison 
ment. — Before his death his nails and fingers 
burst from the tightness of the cords, and 
mortification set in, and the bones of the 
wrist were exposed, — whilst he was alive, 
worms were generated in his wounds, and ate 
into, and crawled over his body. They left 
the body there three days, and then took it 
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away ; five days after this a sowar named 
Ramden died in the same state, — his body 
was taken away immediately. Three days 
after thisj Mr. De Normann died. On the 
evening of Lieut. Anderson's decease the 
cords were taken off our hands, and from that 
time we were better fed ; our feet were 
unbound two days after this, and kept so 
until our release yesterday evening. When 
Lieut. Anderson and our comrades called on 
us to Lelp by biting his cords the Chinamen 
kicked us away. 

When we arrived at the joss house between 
Tung-chow and Pekin, Captain Brabazon and 
the Frenchman went back, and Lieut. Ander- 
son told us they were going to the Com- 
manders-in-Chief to give information and 
obtain our release. 



Deposition of Bugkel Sing, sowar, 1st troop 
Fanes Horse ; and also of sowar Khan 
Sing, of the same regiment. 

The first day we stopped at a joss house 
on the side of the road to Pekin ; we tied 
our horses up, and went inside. The Chinese 
then took them away, but brought them back 
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in the morning, and we again mounted. 
Here two gentlemen left us ; we went 
through Pekin to the other side, and pulled 
up at a serai ; here one of the Chinamen 
went to ask if we should dismount, and on 
his return we were taken to some tents. 
This place had barracks inside, and we went 
through a large doorway., We had been 
there half an hour when we were ordered 
out one by one to wash our hands and faces. 
They took out the gentlemen first, threw 
them down, and fastened their hands behind 
them. They then made us kneel down in 
the middle of the yard, tied our hands and 
feet behind, and threw us over on our backs. 
From this position, if we attempted to rest 
on our right or left side, they kicked and beat 
us. We remained in this position all night, 
during which time they poured water on our 
bonds to tighten them. Mr. De Nermann 
spoke to one of the Chinese officers during 
the night, and told him that we came to treat 
and not to fight, and they then gave us a 
little water and rice. The Hindoos would 
not eat it until Mr, Anderson persuaded 
them to do so, when some of them did- The 
■jaext day a white button mandarin came to 
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see us. He had many orderlies with him> 
and he took down in writing some answers 
to questions put by him to Mr. De Normann. 
About two hours after he was gone we were 
loaded with irons ; got nothing more to eat 
or drink for three days ; Mr. Anderson's 
hands were swollen to three times their 
proper size, and as black as ink ; the whole 
weight of his body — chains and all— was 
thrown on his hands, they looked ready to 
burst. As long as he was sensible he en- 
couraged us, and rebuked us for calling out ; 
when he became insensible he constantly 
-called out Major Fane, Maclean, and others ; 
he became delirious when the chains were 
put on. On the afternoon of the third day 
from this, they took four of us away in carts ; 
travelled all that night, gave us no food -or 
water, and beat us when we asked for any. 
Mr. Bowlby's - hands were not so much 
swollen ; he spoke no Hindostanee, and so 
we could not understand him ; at 10 a.m. 
next day we arrived at a fort, with a few 
buildings near it, there was no town. 
Another cart was with us containing duf- 
fadar Mahomed Bux, a French officer, very 
tall and stout, with a brown beard, and a 
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dragoon named Pisa (Phipps). We were 
taken into the fort, and for three days were 
out in the open air in the cold. They then 
pulled us into an old kitchen and kept us 
there eight days ; they never allowed us to 
stir for three or four days. Mr. Bowlby died 
the second day after we arrived ; he died 
from maggots forming in his wrists ; he was 
dressed in a kind of grey check. His body 
remained there nearly three days, and the 
next day it was tied to a crossbeam and 
thrown over the wall to be eaten by dogs and 
pigs. The next day the Frenchman died ; 
he was wounded slightly on the head and 
hand, apparently by a sword. Maggots got 
into his ears, nose, and mouth, and he became 
insensible. He had on a black coat, red 
trousers with black stripe ; — (Deponent does 
not give a clear account of dress)— he was 
tall as Major Probin, but stouter. Two days 
after this Jawalla Sing (first Sikh) died ; his 
hands burst from his rope wounds, maggots 
got into them, and he died. Four days 
afterwards, Phipps, King's Dragoon Guards, 
died ; for ten days he encouraged us in every 
way he could, but one day his hands became 
swollen like Mr. Anderson's, and maggots 
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were generated the next, — one maggot Iri^ 
creased a thousand-fold in a day. Mahomed 
Bux, dufifadar, died ten days ago ; he re- 
mained very well till then, and abused the 
Chinese for bringing him pig to eat. Mag- 
gots formed on him four days before his 
death, and his hands were completely eaten 
away. I should have died had not my chains 
been taken off. 

The Chinaman who brought us here was 
Very kind, he dressed our wounds and gave 
us what we wanted ; when he was absent we 
got nothing. 

The deponent has Mr. Bowlby's stock- 
ings. 



It now remains only to relate what infor- 
mation we obtained respecting the death of 
Brabazon and Abb6 de Luc. All the Chinese 
who were not Government officials agreed in 
asserting they had been beheaded ; for the 
reason, and on the day already stated. 

The Chinese authorities denied that they 
had been put to death, saying they had 
died like the others from natural causes ; 
they, however, failed to produce their bodies, 
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which was an argument in favour of the 
statement of their having been beheaded. 

The Russian Mission, which had good 
sources of intelligence, was of opinion the 
General commanding the division of the 
Chinese army at Pah-li-chiao bridge had 
ordered their execution. This has been since 
confirmed. 

Some months later, a spot was pointed out 
by some Chinese as the place where the 
bodies had been buried. On search being 
made, besides bones, a piece of cloth with a 
red stripe and a small piece of silk were 
found in the grave. They were sent to 
England, and the former was declared to be 
a part of an artillery officer's trousers, while 
the latter was supposed to be a part of a 
French ecclesiastic's dress. 

No skulls were found in the grave. 



CHAPTER XV. 

YUEN-MING-YUEN. A SECOND VISIT TO PEKIN. 

After anxious deliberation, Lord Elgin 
decided to request the Commander-in-Chief 
to take the requisite steps for the destruction 
of the Emperor's palace of Yuen-Ming- Yuen. 
He considered it necessary to mark in a 
manner that could not soon be forgotten the 
punishment awarded for an act of treachery 
so gross as that which had characterised the 
Emperor's policy, and that had resulted in 
the murder of so many officers and men. 
The implication of the Emperor and the 
Chinese Government in the treatment of 
the prisoners was proved by De Normann 
and the others having been taken in the first 
instance to Yuen- Ming- Yuen, and that there 
had commenced the ill-usage which resulted 
in their deaths. Several articles of their 
clothing were found in the rooms adjoining 
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the Hall of Audience, and nearly all our 
horses and saddles were recovered from the 
Royal stables. But while Lord Elgin was 
desirous of making the punishment to be 
inflicted apparent to the whole Chinese 
Empire, and one which could not be glossed 
over or concealed, it was his anxious wish to 
make it fall only on the Emperor who had 
been acquainted with, and was responsible 
for the commission of the crime. 

It may be urged that it was a ruthless act 
to destroy so much that was rare, beautiful, 
and valuable ; but wonderful as was the 
extent of the palace, or, more correctly 
speaking, palaces and gardens, — for there 
were, it was estimated, upwards of two 
hundred buildings, and the grounds covered 
an area of eight by ten miles in extent, — still 
there was no utter annihilation of works of 
art or learning ; for on good authority it 
was stated, that nothing unique either in the 
shape of books or manuscripts was kept at 
Yuen- Ming- Yuen, and in the subsequent 
search for both, previous to the burning, very 
few were found, and certainly none of any 
exclusive rarity. 

Against the natural repugnance which must 
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always exist in the mind of every educated 
person to the destruction of the beautiful, 
must be brought the consideration of the 
position in which the Allies were placed. 
Winter was rapidly approaching ; the Com- 
manders-in-Chief had already informed the 
Ambassadors that by an early date the 
armies would have to retire ; the treacherous 
conduct of which the Government had been 
guilty was still fresh in the minds of all, 
Chinese and Europeans alike, and it was 
felt that if it was allowed to pass without 
some signal example being made, it would 
encourage the belief that similar acts could 
be perpetrated with impunity, and the posi- 
tion of the members of the future resident 
Embassy in Pekin might be thus endangered 
if the Imperial Government were not made 
aware that punishment would surely follow 
any act of treachery. 

It was also felt that no money indemnity 
could compensate for the insult inflicted; and, 
moreover, if an indemnity had been enforced, 
that it would have fallen on the people and 
not on the Emperor or mandarin classes. 
It was also desirable in consequence of the 
early withdrawal of the armies, rendered 
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necessary by the advance of winter, to mark 
in some way which would place it beyond all 
dispute, that the Allies had occupied Pekin 
as conquerors, otherwise the Imperial Govern- 
ment would be apt to deny the fact, and 
assert that the Allies had been forced to 
retire by the Imperial army. 

To prevent any misconstruction being 
placed on his motives, and to prove to the 
Chinese that the Allies did not war with the 
people, but only with those whose bad faith 
had already caused so much suffering and 
bloodshed. Lord Elgin addressed a com- 
munication to Prince Kung acquainting him 
with his decision ; and likewise published a 
proclamation in Chinese, copies of which 
were affixed on all the buildings and walls in 
the neighbourhood of the Allied camps and 
Yuen- Ming- Yuen, to the effect, " That no 
individual, however exalted, could escape 
from the responsibility and punishment which 
must always follow the commission of acts 
of falsehood and deceit; that Yuen-Ming- 
Yuen would be burnt on the i8th, as a 
punishment inflicted on the Emperor for the 
violation of his word, and the act of treachery 
to a flag of truce ; that as the people were 
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not concerned in these acts no harm would 
befal them, but the Imperial Government 
alone would be held responsible." 

On the morning of Thursday the i8th, 
Sir John Mitchell moved with his division 
to Yuen - Ming - Yuen. The buildings in 
themselves possessed but little architectural 
beauty; they were nearly all isolated from 
each other, being connected by gardens, 
courts, and terraces. The most striking 
amongst them were those near the Hall of 
Audience. The largest of these were con- 
nected by courtyards, passing through which 
were entered spacious reception rooms that 
opened into gardens of considerable extent, 
which lead down to a inarble terrace stretch- 
ing along the shores of a lake some three 
miles in length. Bordering the terrace for a 
mile or a mile and a half, and opening on to 
it, were other gardens and buildings, — these 
were summer houses, and the residences 
where the Emperor lodged his most dis- 
tinguished guests. The balustrade, like the 
terrace, was of white marble, and in places 
curiously carved. On this stood at intervals of 
some twenty or thirty yards, beautiful blue 
Inlaid enamel vases with imitation flowers, 
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made of the blood, cornelian, jade, and other 
valuable stones. The houses were built for 
hot rather than cold weather, as was apparent 
from the size of the doors and windows. 

There were magnificent bronzes in different 
parts of the gardens, larger than life, of lions 
and other animals, but there was one of 
exceptional beauty of a cow lying down, the 
workmanship and design of which were very 
fine. Fortunately all these bronzes were too 
far from any of the buildings to be injured by 
fire ; indeed, only portions of the buildings 
themselves were burnt, and although the 
destruction, from the volumes of smoke, ap- 
peared immense, still a great portion escaped, 
as well as nearly all the valuable enamels, 
of which there were large quantities in some 
of the houses. 

The money found in the Treasury was of 
no great amount ; it was taken possession of 
by the prize agents for distribution amongst 
the troops ; and all officers and men who had 
taken any property previous to the i8th 
from Yuen-Ming- Yuen, had to hand it over 
to officers appointed to receive the same ; it 
was all subsequently sold at public auction, 
the proceeds going to the general fund for 
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distribution to the army. Sir Hope Grant 
ordered the prize - money to be divided 
amongst the officers and men at once, thus 
saving delay, and the necessity for provision 
being made by the Military Train for the 
conveyance of the treasure to Taku. 

During the whole of Friday the 19th, 
Yuen - Ming- Yuen was still burning; the 
clouds of smoke, driven by the wind, hung 
like a vast black pall over Pekin. 

On the morning of Saturday the 20th, 
Lord Elgin received Prince Kung's absolute 
submission to all the demands of the Allies, 
and the Prince requested that an early day 
should be named for the signature of the 
Convention and exchange of the Ratifications 
of the Treaty of Tien-tsin. 

Sunday, the 21st. — As it was necessary to 
select a suitable building within Pekin where 
the ceremony of the exchange of the Ratifi- 
cations could take place, the Chinese au- 
thorities had been informed that this fore- 
noon a party would be ready to visit, in 
company with Commissioners appointed by 
them, the various places they might suggest 
for this purpose, and also to look at some of 
the palaces that could be prepared at once 
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for the residence of Lord Elgin and the 
Embassy. 

At about eleven o' clock, Parkes and I, 
having been deputed by Lord Elgin for this 
duty, accompanied by Colonel Ross of the 
Quarter- Master- General's Department, and 
an escort of fifty men of the King's Dragoon 
Guards and a few Sikh Irregular Cavalry, 
entered the An-ting gate, and passed along 
the north of the city for about a mile, when 
we turned to the south by the ' west wall, 
which we followed until we reached the 
south Chinese wall, that separates the Tartar 
from the Chinese city. When we got some 
little distance from the north wall, we found 
the streets full of people busy in their usual 
occupations. Our appearance caused con- 
siderable curiosity and excitement, although 
but little alarm, — the shops were nearly all 
open, and as camels and country carts were 
passing through the streets, it was evident 
the western and southern gates had been re- 
opened. At the Chinese wall we turned to 
the eastward, but had not gone far when 
the street opened into a kind of square, with 
large buildings on two sides facing each 
other. On the south side there was a street 
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leading through a large gateway into the 
Chinese city, and on the north a street which 
passed under a high archway into the Imperial 
city. The buildings were those belonging to 
the principal public departments ; they were all 
large, but appeared to vie with each other in 
decay and ruin. 

We rode a short distance into the Imperial 
city. The road or street is bounded on 
either side by high walls, and on looking 
through the occasional doors and openings 
which we passed, there appeared to , be 
nothing but a succession of dirty half-empty 
streets beyond. Within the Imperial city is 
another walled inclosure, which surrounds the 
Emperor's palace and gardens and the 
palaces belonging to the Imperial family. 

After going over upwards of a dozen 
buildings, we selected the Hall of Cere- 
monies as the place in which to sign the 
Convention and exchange the Ratification of 
the Treaty. 

' We returned by the eastern street, past the 
-Board of Punishments where we had been 
imprisoned. I had a strong desire to visit it, 
but on my suggesting through Parkes to do 
so, the mandarins with us, urged so strongly 
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that we should not go that I did not press, 
the point. We now turned to the north, and 
as we had as yet failed in securing any 
suitable house for the Embassy, we visited 
several on our way, but were unsuccessful. 
While in a state of uncertainty we saw the 
roofs of some large buildings about three- 
quarters of a mile to our right, and Parkes 
hearing on inquiring that it was a palace 
belonging to Tsai, the Prince of I, — the 
Commissioner who had been the prime mover 
in our capture,— we decided if the accommo- 
dation sufficed,, to appropriate his house as 
the residence for the British Embassy. We 
had been now some hours moving from 
place to place, and thought it needless 
to take the escort with us, but suggested 
to Colonel Ross they should halt and rest, 
while we went to inspect the buildings ; 
taking with , us, therefore, only a Sikh to 
hold our horses, we cantered to the palace, 
^^the distance was further than we had ex- 
pected. On arriving at the principal gate> 
which opened into a fine street, we found it 
open, and from the appearance of two court- 
yards through which we passed the whole 
place was apparently deserted ; seeing, how- 
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ever, a good number of buildings beyond,, 
separated from each other by gardens and 
courtyards, and the doors opening from one 
to the other being too low to ride through; 
we dismounted, Parkes saying, as we had no 
time to spare, if I would explore in one 
direction, he would in another, and we would 
soon see if the buildings were suitable for our 
purposes. Leaving the Sikh holding our 
horses, we hurried off. I had not gone far 
when I heard Parkes calling to me, I ran 
back and met him coming forward ; he was 
excited and exclaimed, ** Come here ! come 
here !" and led me through a small door into 
a large courtyard full of mandarins ; pushing 
past several of whom, we came up to a man 
whose face I well remembered, — he was the 
President of the Board of Punishments. 
*' Do you recollect that man ? " Parkes asked 
me. I replied " I do," and that he had been 
especially brutal in his manner to me. Parkes 
said, "Ah, and so he was to me;" and then 
addressing the astonished mandarins in Chi- 
nese, he told them that the conduct of this 
man had been a disgrace to their country, 
and spoke in the strongest terms of condem- 
nation of the manner in which he had 
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behaved to us. While Parkes was speaking 
to them in this strain, I looked round and 
saw we were surrounded, and that they 
appeared to listen with anything but satisfac- 
tion to Parkes' remarks ; the manner in 
which they closed the doors, and their looks 
generally, made it apparent, that in all proba- 
bility we would have some further experi' 
ence of prison Hfe. I therefore said to Parkes, 
"Take care, or we shall have some difficulty 
jn getting away." At this moment I ob- 
served a military mandarin of high rank, who 
had frequently: visited us in the temple, and 
whose manner had always been civil and con- 
siderate, about to leave the court. Pointing 
him out to Parkes, I asked him to take this 
opportunity of expressing our thanks for his 
former courtesy. Parkes at ■ once called . to 
him by name, and said we were glad to be 
able thus publicly to express our sense of the 
honourable character of his behaviour, for, 
said Parkes, even when in misfortune and in 
prison, he had known how to treat officers 
with kindness and consideration ; that we 
should be always ready to acknowledge such 
conduct, and welcome as friends those who 
acted as he had done; but, continued Parkes, 
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turning to the President of the Board of 
Punishments, when a man takes advantage 
of the misfortunes of an enemy, personally to 
insult him, then he forfeits the consideration 
of every civilized nation, and deserves to be 
banished from the society of honest men. 
The effect of these remarks was wonderful ; 
the faces of all, with the one exception of that 
of the President of the Board of Punishments, 
who precipitately retired, brightened, and 
after a few amiable expressions of good will, 
we regained our horses, and were glad 
enough to get back to the escort. We 
decided, however, to take possession of the 
buildings for the use of the Embassy, which 
intention we announced to the Chinese 
authorities. 

Monday, the 22nd. — Wade and Parkes 
busy in the preparation of the Convention. 
I went with several others to the Prince of 
I's house to make arrangements for its being 
prepared for our reception. 

The Chinese army, on the advance of the 
Allies to the north of Pekin, had retired to 
the west of the city; it had subsequently 
retreated to a further distance, and was now 
supposed, greatly reduced in numbers, to be 
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about twelve miles off, near the south- 
western suburbs. Reconnoitering parties, 
under Colonel Probyn and Major Fane, had, 
at different times, fallen in with their ad- 
vanced pickets, but no hostile move was 
attempted on either side. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

SIGNATURE OF CONVENTION. RETURN TO ENG- 
LAND. FUTURE POLICY TO BE PURSUED 

TOWARDS CHINA. 

The destruction of Yuen-Ming- Yuen, al- 
though never referred to by Prince Kung, 
had been felt, we had reason to know, most 
acutely by the Chinese authorities as a 
punishment directed specially against the 
Emperor and themselves. 

The determination of the Allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief to retire into winter quarters 
at Tien-tsin and Taku, necessitated an early 
day being fixed for the signature of the Con- 
vention ; — the 24th was therefore named for 
this purpose. 

It was unfortunate that the Ambassadors 
were thus hurried, for it rendered their task 
of effectually completing their work one of 
great difficulty. Lord Elgin considered, 
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that even if it could be for only a week, it 
was very desirable the Embassy should be 
established in Pekin. Arrangements were 
therefore hurried forward as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and there were daily discussions be- 
tween Messrs. Wade and Parkes and various 
Chinese deputies, amongst whom were 
Hang-ki and Hwang. 

The mode of ratification had also to be 
carefully considered, to avoid hereafter any 
repudiation on the part of the Emperor. 
It was at last decided that the great Seal of 
the Empire, and the Emperor's decree 
authorising Prince Kung to append it, 
together with a document stating that he 
was so authorised, sealed and signed by 
Prince Kung, should be considered a suffi- 
cient ratification. 

On the forenoon of Wednesday, the 24th, 
Lord Elgin, accompanied by a large escort, 
started for the Hall of Ceremonies. He 
was carried in a chair of state by sixteen 
Chinamen dressed in royal crimson liveries ; 
the escort consisted of six hundred men, 
besides one hundred officers. A body of 
cavalry led, followed by infantry ; the officers 
who had permission to attend came next, 
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the Head- Quarter Staff in rear of them, 
then the Commander - in - Chief with his 
Personal Staff, and, about thirty yards behind 
Sir Hope Grant, came Lord Elgin, his 
horse saddled and led close behind his 
chair, the members of the Embassy on either 
side the Ambassador; a detachment of 
infantry closed the procession. 

Sir Robert Napier, who had charge of 
the military arrangements, occupied with his 
division all the important points along the 
line of route from the An-ting Gate to the 
Hall of Ceremonies. Crowds of Chinese 
lined both sides of the streets through which 
we passed ; they were exceedingly quiet and 
well-behaved, and there was an entire ab- 
sence of any appearance of alarm. There 
was immense curiosity, however, to see Lord 
Elgin \ the people pressed forward as his 
chair passed to obtain a glimpse of a man 
who at that time was more powerful than 
even their own Emperor. 

The Board of Ceremonies was upwards of 
three miles from the An-ting Gate, and from 
the slow pace and occasional halts, the after- 
noon was well advanced when we arrived 
there. Dense crowds surrounded the entrance 
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and filled the streets and square ; an open pas^ 
sage was kept by our men and by large bodies 
of the Chinese police. Lord Elgin's personal 
guard, on entering the courtyard, formed up 
on either side. The hall selected for the 
ceremony was quite open on the side facing 
the court ; the officers who accompanied 
Lord Elgin ranged themselves on the left of 
the hall, while on the right, opposite, were 
assembled upwards of a hundred mandarins ; 
at the back were two small tables close 
together, with one chair at each, fronting 
the court ; the one on the left was for Lord 
Elgin, the other for Prince Kung. Close to 
Lord Elgin's there was a chair placed for Sir 
Hope Grant ; along the sides at right angles 
to these were chairs and tables for the high 
officers of either nation ; behind these, again, 
were more chairs and tables for the accom- 
modation of the others. 

As Lord Elgin's chair entered the gate the 
bearers, crouching down with bended backs 
and knees, rushed forward (this being in 
strict accordance with Chinese etiquette,) to 
the steps, two or three in number, that led to 
the hall ; the guards presenting arms, and 
the bands playing " God save the Queen." 
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Prince Kung advanced to receive Lord 
Elgin with an anxious, hesitating salutation ; 
Lord Elgin bowed, and at once walked for- 
ward to his seat, motioning Prince Kung to 
take the one on the right. A table stood in 
the centre of the space formed by the officers 
and mandarins, and on this the boxes con- 
taining the Convention and Treaty were 
placed. Business commenced by Mr. Wade 
handing the translation of Lord Elgin's full 
powers to Prince Kung, who said, although 
his were not so long as Lord Elgin's they 
were equally ample. A mandarin of high 
rank then opened a box that was on the table, 
and took out some papers wrapped round 
with yellow silk, which he held with great 
reverence above his head, and placed before 
the Prince, who handed them to one of the 
Ministers of State to read. It was the 
Emperor's decree conferring on him full 
powers to negotiate and conclude a peace, 
and also to affix the great Seal of the 
Empire to the Treaty, as a proof of its being 
ratified. The Convention was then signed, 
and each Plenipotentiary attached his seal to 
the document ; — upon which the Treaties 
were formally exchanged. A paper was then 
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signed and sealed by Prince Kung, in which 
he stated that the ratification of the Treaty 
had been duly executed, and that the great 
Seal being affixed, meant, that the Emperor 
accepted all the conditions and clauses in the 
said Treaty. 

A few words were now exchanged between 
Lord Elgin and Prince Kung, to the effect 
that they hoped the Convention just signed, 
and the Treaty which had been ratified, 
would be the means of establishing a lasting 
friendship and a good understanding between 
the two Governments and countries. After 
a few further remarks, Lord Elgin rose 
to take leave ; Prince Kung accompanied 
him a short distance, and then stopped ; 
but on Lord Elgin doing so likewise, the 
principal mandarins in attendance urgently 
beckoned Prince Kung to move forward, 
and after a few moments of hesitation he 
walked with Lord Elgin to the edge of 
the steps. 

Prince Kung at that time was only twenty- 
eight years of age, but looked older; his 
countenance is intelligent, but there was an 
expression of anxious 'care, which, consider- 
ing the circumstances of his position, was not 
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unnatural. If he felt fear, he concealed his 
apprehensions ; but the unusual part he was 
called upon to perform could not fail to be 
distasteful to his feelings, so contrary as it 
must have been to any he had been ac- 
customed to act in the presence of the high 
officers of Government. 

There was a curious mixture in the 
manner of the mandarins towards him, — of 
great deference accompanied with familiarity. 
Those who explained the various documents 
laid before the Prince for his signature, and 
who assisted in the conversation — if such it 
can be called that passed between him and 
Lord Elgin, — while their manner was re- 
spectful, spoke with evident freedom, and 
his tone and manner to them were more that 
of a friend than of a personage for the 
time invested with and exercising the royal 
prerogatives of the Emperor. 

The Chinese could not fail to be struck by 
the quiet, dignified way in which Lord Elgin 
performed his part in the ceremony. He 
made it apparent by his manner, that in 
his opinion signing the Convention and ex- 
changing the ratified Treaties was a benefit 
conferred on the Chinese Empire rather than 
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any advantage acquired by Great Britain ; 
and Lord Elgin gave the Government clearly 
to understand, that the recollection of the 
absence of good faith which had hitherto 
characterised its proceedings, could only be 
erased by a strict and sincere regard for the 
future of treaty obligations. 

The grave and serious attention with 
which the great Princes and Ministers of the 
Empire watched Lord Elgin's manner, and 
listened to his remarks, as if thoroughly im- 
pressed by the dangerous crisis they were 
tiding over, but alive to the dangers which 
still threatened, was one of the most imposing 
parts of the day's proceedings. 

Thus was happily concluded an event 
which was the commencement of a new era, 
not only in the history of the Empire of 
China, but of the world, by the introduction of 
four hundred millions of the human race into 
the family of civilized nations. 

The French Convention was signed the 
following day. 

Lord Elgin entrusted the conveyance of 
the Convention and Treaty to my care, and 
Baron Gros honoured me with the charge of 
similar documents for the Imperial Govern- 
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ment — M. Bastard being unfortunately too ill 
to perform the journey. 

Lord Elgin at one time thought of sending 
me to England by way of Siberia, but it was 
afterwards considered the usual route would 
be the quickest. 

Three days after the conclusion of Peace, 
I started on my homeward journey, bidding 
an affectionate farewell to the Embassy. On 
the 27th, I rode to Ho-se-woo, having sent 
forward horses to Chang-kia-wan ; I was 
delayed some time as my escort, by en- 
deavouring to take a short cut, lost their way, 
but arriving at Pah-li-chiao bridge, I knew 
the direction. It was with very different 
feelings that I now traversed the ground 
between Tung-chow and Five-li-point which 
I had passed over so lately ; alas ! with those 
whose heroic bearing in all their trials was 
the sole consolation for their untimely 
deaths. 

Mr. Drake, who commanded a party of 
Probyn's horse at Ho-se-woo, put me up 
for the night. I started next morning at 
daybreak, and changing horses and escort 
at Yang-tsun arrived at Tien-tsin about 
noon. 
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Major Anson, who was bearer of Sir Hope 
Grant's despatches, and Colonel Greathed of 
the Engineers and aide -de - camp to Sir 
Robert Napier, had preceded me by a day, 
and I found them on board the " Granada." 

The Admiral was at Tien-tsin, and gave 
me a very kind reception. The following 
day we started for Taku, where we arrived 
the same evening. On the morning of the 
30th we embarked on board H. M. despatch- 
vessel " Nimrod," which immediately pro- 
ceeded to sea. At Shanghai we changed to 
the regular mail steamer, and after a short 
detention both at that place and Hong-kong, 
we arrived in England on 27th December, 
i860. 

I will add but a few concluding words. 
Eight years have passed since the events 
occurred which I have recited. Upon refer- 
ence to my private Journal, from which I 
have taken the above extracts, I find written : 
— " So long as the Chinese governing classes 
are convinced of our determination and 
power to punish any breach of faith or de- 
parture from the strict rules of justice, and 
we in our intercourse with them, while 
respecting their susceptibilities and pre- 
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judices, insist with firmness on a due 
observance of all rights acquired by Treaty ; 
pursuing, should difficulties arise, the same 
principle of action that would characterise 
our conduct in dealing with the great Euro- 
pean Powers, I believe the Chinese Govern- 
ment will carry out with loyalty the engage- 
ments it has accepted. A knowledge, that 
can only be acquired by time, of the advan- 
tages that will result to themselves from a 
freer intercourse with European nations, is all 
that will in future be necessary to induce the 
Chinese to open the whole Empire to the 
enterprise of western civilization ; but whether 
such a result is to be attained at an early 
date, or whether wars, anarchy, and troubles 
are to precede this period, will mainly depend 
upon the forbearance exercised by European 
Powers ; there is no country that possesses so 
great an influence on the future of China as 
England, or that is so immediately interested 
in its independence and good government. It 
should therefore be the policy of this country 
to support and strengthen the central govern- 
ment at Pekin, and when differences arise, 
(as they infallibly must from time to time) at 
points far distant from Pekin, it should be 
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the duty of the British authorities to ignore 
the independent action of local mandarins, 
however high their rank, and to look solely 
for redress at the hands of the Imperial 
Government. Such a course, should local 
disturbances break out of a character to 
threaten and endanger the lives and property 
of our merchants and countrymen, would not 
prevent that support and protection being 
given which it might be in the power of 
any British force in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood to afford ; but the Imperial Go- 
vernment, once made to feel that their re- 
sponsibility was held to extend to the acts of 
any one of their officials, however distant 
from the central power the locality might 
be, would take care to avoid the repetition 
of such dangers by issuing stringent instruc- 
tions to the several local authorities that the 
lives and property of foreign residents were 
to be respected and regarded." 

" From the time Lord Elgin first went to 
China in 1857, it was his policy to teach the 
Imperial Government their responsibility in 
this respect, and on that occasion, as well as 
on this, by ignoring the Governors-General 
of those Provinces in which the difficulties 
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which had resulted in war, had first com- 
menced, and making it apparent to the 
Emperor and his ministers that they were to 
be held responsible for the acts of their 
subordinates, he established a principle 
which, when properly enforced, will do much 
to lessen in future the danger of similar 
difficulties occurring, and which on two 
occasions have involved this country in ex- 
pensive wars." 

In 1862 there was an attempt made, which 
however fortunately failed, to provide a naval 
contingent for the service of the Chinese 
Government, manned and commanded by 
English officers and men. 

The reason that I say " fortunately failed," 
is that it would have broken through that 
neutrality which it should be the policy of 
England to maintain between the Govern- 
ment and the leaders of any rebellion which 
has, or that may, from time to time arise 
within the empire of China. 

The Chinese mode of suppressing a re- 
bellion is perhaps conducted upon principles 
which would not always meet with favour if 
considered from an English point of view, 
and it would have been difficult to preserve 
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the English name from being allied with acts 
the perpetration of which this country would 
have condemned. 

The Chinese generally would have re- 
garded that force, manned by English sailors 
and officered by gentlemen holding com- 
missions in Her Majesty's Navy, as essen- 
tially a part of the British naval forces in 
those seas ; and although the best security for 
success was taken by placing the Contingent 
under the command of one of the most able 
officers in the service, still the fickle goddess. 
Fortune, cannot always be controlled, and 
any defeat sustained by the Contingent 
would have had the same effect on the 
minds of the Chinese, as if our fleet under 
the immediate direction of the Admiral had 
suffered the reverse. 

If the Imperial Government of China is 
ultimately to establish a. strong and powerful 
government throughout the Empire, it must 
depend on its own exertions, and improve 
the organization of its military and naval 
forces ; but if it had a European force at its 
command, on which to rely for the recapture 
of towns taken by rebels, the Chinese 
Government would neglect to carry out 
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those measures of administrative reform 
which are absolutely necessary to enable the 
Empire to recover from the shocks it has 
received from foreign wars, and internal dis- 
turbances. 

Recently the policy which Lord Elgin 
advocated has been enforced by Lord 
Clarendon in a manner that cannot fail to 
lead to good results. In his despatch to Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, British Minister at 
Pekin, of the 20th January, 1869, he says : 
" Her Majesty's Government cannot leave 
with Her Majesty's Consuls or Naval officers 
to determine for themselves what redress or 
reparation for wrong done to British subjects 
is due, or by what means it shall be enforced. 
They cannot allow them to determine whether 
coercion is to be applied by blockade, by 
reprisals, by landing armed parties, or by acts 
of even a more hostile character. All such 
proceedings bear more or less the character 
of acts of war, and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment cannot delegate to Her Majesty's 
servants in foreign countries the power ot 
involving their own country in war." 

This is acknowledging, and most properly 
so, that there is a Chinese as well as an 
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English point, from which the question 
should be viewed. Many acts committed by 
the Chinese local authorities, if properly re- 
presented to the Imperial Government, 
before measures of coercion are adopted, 
would probably meet with due attention, but 
so long as the British authority resident in 
the immediate vicinity of a place where an 
offence is committed assumes to himself the 
right of decision as to the nature of the 
redress to be required, and the persons from 
whom it is to be demanded, not only will the 
independent action of the British Minister at 
Pekin be hampered, but the Imperial Govern- 
ment, however well disposed to remove any 
reasonable ground of complaint, when urged 
with moderation and firmness, might from 
political motives, and from regard for the 
national honour, — which feeling it should be 
the policy of England to encourage, — decline 
to yield, when hostilities had been actually 
commenced, for the punishment of acts the 
Government had not been afforded even the 
opportunity to condemn. 

So soon as the Imperial Government is 
convinced that the responsibility of peace or 
war is not to rest with irresponsible officers, 
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and that before an appeal is made to war 
as a last resource, the Government of either 
Empire will have the opportunity of approv- 
ing or condemning the acts of its servants, a 
great step will have been taken towards con- 
firming that degree of confidence in the 
diplomatic intercourse of the two countries, 
which it is essential should be maintained, 
and by which alone England can hope to 
extend the influence which year by year 
opens out the resources of China to the 
enterprise of the world. 



THE END. 
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FOETUKE'S (Eobert) Narratiye of Two Visits to the Tea 

Countries of China, 1843-52. ITAiriJ .EaiHon. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 

8vo. 18s. 

Third Visit to China. 1853-6. Woodcuts. Svo. 16«. 

Yedo and Peking. With Notices of the Agricul- 
ture and Trade of China, during a Fourth Visit to that Country. IlluB- 
tralions. Svo. 16s. 
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rOSS' (Edward) Judges of England. With Sketches of their 
Lives, and Notices of the Courts at Westminster, from the Conquest to 
the Present Time. 9 Vols. 8to. ]26s. 

Tabute Curiales ; or, Tables of the Superior Courts 

of Westminster Hall, Showing the Judges who sat in them from 1066 
to 1864 ; with the Attorney and Solicitor Generals of each reign. To 
which is prefixed an Alphabetical List of all the Judges during the 
same period. 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

FRAjSTCE (History of). From the Conquest by the Gauls. 
By Mrs, Mabkhau, New and Cheaper Edition, continued to 1856. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo. 4s. 

From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the 

Second Empire, 1852. By W, H, Peaeson, Edited by Wm. Smith, 
LL,D, Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

FEENCH (The) in Algiers ; The Soldier of the Foreign Legion — 
and the Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir. Translated by Lady Duff Goedoh. 
Post Sto. 2s. 

FEEEE'S (M.) Old Deccan Days ; or, Hindoo Fairy Legends 
Currentin Southern India, Collected from Oral Tradition, Illustrated 
by C. F, FsEBE. With an Introduction and Notes, by Sia Baetle 
Frerb, Crown 8vo, 12s. 

GALTON'S (Francis) Art of Travel ; or, Hints on the Shifts and 
Contrivances available in Wild Countries. Fourth Edition, Wood- 
cuts, Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

GEOGEAPHY (Ahoiehi). By Eev. "W. L, Betan. WoodcutH. 
Post 8vo. 7s. ed. 

(Modern). By Eev. W. L. Betan. Woodcuts. 

Post 8vo, In the Press. 

Journal of the Eoyal Geographical Society of 



London, Svo. 
GEEMANY (History or). From the Invasion by Marius, to Eecent 

times. By Mrs. Markhau. New and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts. 

12mo, 4s, 
GIBBON'S (Edward) History of the Decline and Fall of the 

Roman Empire, A New Edition. Preceded by his Autobiography. And 

Edited, with Notes, by Dr. Wm, Smixh. Maps, 8 Vols, Svo. 60s, 

(The Student's Gibbon) ; Being an Epitome of the 

above work, incorporating the Researches of Kecent Commentators. By 
Dr. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

GIFFAED'S (Edward) Deeds of Naval Daring ; or, Anecdotes of 
the British Navy. Fcap. Svo. 3s, 6d. 

GLADSTONE'S (W, E,) Financial Statements of 1853, 60, 63, 
and 64 ; with Speeches on Tax-Bills and Charities. Second Edition. 
Svo. 12s, 

Speeches on Parliamentary Eeform. Third 

Edition, Post Svo. 5s. 

GLEIG'S (G. E,) Campaigns of the British Army at Washington 
and New Orleans, Post Svo. 2». 

Story of the Battle of Waterloo. Post Svo. 3*. 6d. 

Narrative of Sale's Brigade in Affghauistan. Post Svo. 2s. 

Life of Eobert Lord Clive. Post Svo. Za. 6d. 

— — Sir Thomas Munro. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
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GOLDSMITH'S (Oiivbk) Works. A New Edition. Edited with 
Kotes by Pbtee CnNuiNOHAM. Vignettes. 4 Vols. 8to. 30s. 

GONGOEA; An Historical Essay on the Times of Philip III. and 
IV. of Spain. "With Illustrations. By Asohdeacos Cuobton. Por- 
trait, 2 vols. Fost 870. 15s. 

GORDON'S (Sib Alex. Dupe) Sketches of German Life, and Scenes 
from the War of Liberation. From the German. Post 8vo. 3s. Gd. 

(Ladt Dcff) Amber- Witch : A Trial for Witch- 



craft. From the Cfei-man. Post 8vo. 2s. 

French in Algiers. 1. The Soldier of the Foreign 

Legion. 2. The Prisoners of Abd-el-Kadir, From the French. 
Post Svo. 2s. 

GOUGBE'S (Henkt) Personal Narrative of Two Tears' Imprison- 
ment in Bannah. Second Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 12s. 

GRAMMARS (Latin and Gkeek). See CnRiics ; Smith ; Kihq 
Edwaed VIth., &c. &c. 

GREECE (HisTORT of). From the Earliest Times to the Roman 
Conc^uest. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Woodcuts. Post Svo. Is.Qd. 

(Smalleb Histobt of). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 3s. Qd. 

GRENVILLE (The) PAPERS. Being the Public and Private 

Correspondence of George Grenville, including his Private Diaey. 
Edited by W. 3. Smith, i Vols. Svo. 16s. each. 

GREY'S (Eael) Correspondence with King William IVth. and 
Sir Herbert Taylor, from November, 1830, to the Passing of the Reform 
Act in 1832. 2 Vols. Svo. 30s. 

Parliamentary Government and Reform ; with 

Suggestions for the Improvement of our Kepresentative System. 
Second Edition. Svo. 9s. 

■ — (Sir George) Polynesian Mythology, and Ancient 

Traditional History of the New Zealand Eace. Woodcuts, Post 
Svo. 10s. 6i, 

GEUNER'S (Lewis) Terra-Cotta Architecture of North Italy, 
From careful Drawings and Restorations. With Illustrations, engraved 
and printed in Colours. Small folio. &l. 5s. 

GROTE'S (George) History of Greece. From the Earliest Times 
to the close of the generation contemporary with the death of Alexander 
the Great. Fomth Edition; Maps, 8 Vols, Svo, 112s. 

Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates. 



Second Edition. 3 Vols, Svo, 45s. 

(Mrs.) Memoir of Ary Sehefifer. Post Svo, 8s. M. 

GUIZOT'S (M.) Meditations on Christianity, and on the Religions 
Questions of the Day. Part I. The Essence, Part II. The Present 
State. 2 Vols, Post Svo. 20s. 

■ Meditations on Christianity. Part III. Its Relation 

to the State of Society and Progress of the Human Mind. Post Svo. 
{Nearly Ready) 
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HALLAM'S (Hbnkt) Constitutional History of England, from the 
Accession of Henry the Seventh to the Death of George the Second. 
Seventh Edition. 3 Vols. 8ro. 30:. 

History of Europe during the Middle Ages. 



Tenth Edition. 3 Tola. 8to. SOs. 

The Student's Hallam. An Epitome of the History 

-of Europe durin!?thn Middle Ases. With Additional Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Post Svo. Uniform "with tbe '* Stu- 
dent's Hume." (Jft Preparation.) 

Literary History of Europe, during the 15th, 16th and 

17th Centuries. Fmrtli Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 868. 

Historical Works. Containing History of England, 

— Middle Ages of Europe,— Literary History of Europe. 10 Vols. 
Post Svo. 6s. each. 



(Akthub) Eemains; in Terse and Prose. Vi''ith Pre- 
face, Memoir, and Portrait. Fcap. Svo. Is. Qd. 

HAMILTON'S (James) 'Wanderings in North Africa. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 123. 

HANNAH'S (Rev. Dk.) Bampton Lectures for 1863 ; the Divine 
and Haman Elements in Holy Scripture. Svo. 10s. M. 

HART'S AEMY LIST. {Quarterly and Annually.) 8to. 

HAY'S (J. H. Drummond) Western Barbary, its Wild Tribes and 
Savage Animals. Post Svo, is. 

HEAD'S (SiK Pkanois) Horse and his Eider. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 5s. 

Rapid Journeys across the Pampas. Post Svo. 2s. 

■ Bubbles from 'the Brunnen of Nassau. Illustrations. 

Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

■ • Emigrant. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

■ Stokers aud Pokers ; or, the London and North Western 

Kailwfty, Post Svo, 2s. 

(Sib Edmund) Shall and Willj or. Future Auxiliary 

Verbs. Fcap. Svo. 4s, 

HEBEE'S (Bishop) Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, 
from Calcutta to Bombay, with an Account of a Journey to Madras 
and the Southern Provinces. Twelfth Edition. 2 Vols, Post Svo, 7s, 

Poetical Works, including Palestine, Europe, The Eed 

Sea, Hymns, &c. Sixth Bdilion. Portrait, Fcap, Svo. 6s. 

Hymns adapted to the Weekly Church Service of the 



Year. 16mo, Is. 6d, 

HERODOTUS. A New English Tersion. Edited, with Notes 
and Essays, historical, ethnographical, and geographical, by Eev, G. 
Kawlinson, assisted by Sib Hbnet Rawlinson and SiB J. G. Wil- 
kinson. Second Edition. Maps and Woodcuts, i Vols. Svo, iSs. 
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FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— TEA VEL-TALK. English, French, German, and 

Italian. 18mo. 3s. 6d. 

NOETH GEEMANY,— HoiLAND, Belgium, Pktjs- 

BIA, and the Khine from Holland to Switzerland. Map. Post 8vo, 10s. 

SOUTH GEEMANT, Bavaria, Austria, Styria, 



Salzberg, the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, the Tyrol, Hungary, and the 
Danuhe, from Ulm to the Black Sea. Map. Post 8vo, lOs, 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO THE TYROL. Post 8to. 



6s. 

PAINTING. German, Flemish, and Dutch Schools. 

Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8to. 2is. 

LIVES OF THE EARLY FLEMISH PAINTEES. 

By Crowe and Cavalcaselle. Illustrations. Post 8vo. 12s. 



SWITZERLAND, Alps of Savoy, and Piedmont. 

Maps. Post 8vo. 10s. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO SWITZERLAND. Post 



8vo. Ss. 



FRANCE, Normandy, Brittany, the French Alps, 

the Rivers Loire, Seine, Khone, and Garonne, Dauphin^, Provence, and 
the Pyrenees. Maps. Post 8vo. 12s. 

CORSICA and SARDINIA. Maps. Post 8vo. is. 



PARIS, and its Environs. Map and Plans. Post 

8vo. 3s. ed. 

*** Muhray's Plan op Paris, mounted on canvas. 3s. 6d. 

SPAIN, Andalusia, Eonda, Granada, Valencia, Cata- 
lonia, Gallioia, Arragon, and Navarre. Maps. Post Bvo. (Jre the Press.) 

PORTUGAL, Lisbon, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 9s. 

NORTH ITALY, Piedmont, Lignria, Venetia, 

Lombardy, Parma, Modena, and Romagna. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 



CENTRAL ITALY, Lucca, Tuscany, Florence, The 

Marches, Umhria, and the Patrimony of St. Peter's. Map. PostSvo. 10s. 

EOME AND US Environs. Map. Post 8vo. Ss. 

SOUTH ITALY, Two Sicilies, Naples, Pompeii, 

Hercnlaneum, and Vesuvius. Map. PostSvo. IDs. 

KNAPSACK GUIDE TO ITALY. Post Bvo. 6s. 



SICILY, Palermo, Messina, Catania, Syracuse, Etna, 

and the Ruins of the Greek Temples. Map. Post 8vo. 12s. 

PAINTING. The Italian Schools. Edited by Sir 

Chakiks Eastlakb, K. A. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 30s. 

LIVES OF ITALIAN PAINTEES, from Cimaeue 



to Bassaho. By Mrs. Jamesok. Portraits. Post Bvo. 10s. 6i. 

DENMAEK, Sweden, and Norway. J7ew Edition. 

Maps. Post 8yo, {In Preparation.) 
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HAND-BOOK— KNAPSACK GUIDE TO NOEWAY. Map. 

P03t 8vo. 5s. 

GBEECE, the Ionian Islands, Albania, Thessaly, 

and Macedonia. Maps. Post 8to. [In preparation.) 

TUEKEY, Malta, Asia Minor, Constantinople, 



Armenia, Mesopotamia, &c. Maps. Post 8vo, {la preparation.) 

EGYPT, Thebes, the Nile, Alexandria, Cairo, the 



Pyramids, Mount Sinai, &c. Map. Post 6to. 15s. 

HOLY LAND — Sykia and Paiestihe, Peninsula 



of Sinai, Edom, and Syrian Deaort. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 
INDIA. — BoMBAT AND Madras. Map. 2 Vols. 



Post. 8vo. 24«. 

EUSSIA,'St. PETEKSBiTKaH, MosoQ-w, Poland, and 

Finland. Maps. Post8TO. 15s. 

ENGLISH HANDBOOKS. 

HAND-BOOK— MODEEN LONDON. Map. 16nio. 3s. 6d. 

WESTMINSTEE ABBEY. Woodcuts. 16mo. Is. 

KENT AND SUSSEX, Canterbury, Dover, Eams- 

gate, Sheemess, Rochester, Chatham, Woolwich, Brighton, Chichester, 
Worthing, Hastings, LeVes, Arundel, &c. Map. Post 8vo. 10s. 

SUEEEY AND HANTS, Kingston, Croydon, Eei- 



gate, Guildford, Winchester, Southampton, Portsmouth, and Isle Off 
Wight. Maps. Post 8vo. IDs. 

WILTS, DOESET, AND SOMEESET, Salisbury, 

Chippenham, Weymouth, Sherborne, Wells, Bath, Bristol, Taunton, 
&c. Map. Post 8vo. 

DEYON AND COENWALL, Exeter, Ilfracombe, 



Linton, Sidmouth, Dawlish, Teignmouth, Plymouth, Devonport, Tor- 
quay, Launceston, Truro, Penzance, Falmouth, &c. Maps. Post 8vo. IDs. 

BEEKS, BUCKS, AND OXON, Windsor, Eton, 

Beading, Aylesbury, Uxbridge, Wycombe, Henley, the City and Uni- 
versity of Oxford, and the Descent of the Thames. Map. Post 8vo, 
7a. 6d. 

GLOUCESTEE, HEEEPOED, and WOECESTEE 

Cirencester, Cheltenham, Stroud, Tewkesbury, Leominster, Eoss, Mai - 
vern, Kidderminster, Dudley, Bromsgrove, Evesham, Map. Post 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 

CATHEDEALS OE GLOUCESTEE, HEEE- 



FOBD and Worcester. Illustrations. 2s. 6d. each, or in 1 Vol., Post 
8vo. 8s. 6i. 

NOETH AND SOUTH WALES, Bangor, Car- 



narvon, Beaumaris, Snowdon. Conway, Menai Straits, Carmarthen, 
Pembroke, Tenby.Swansea, The Wye,&o. Maps. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 

DEEBY, NOTTS, LEICESTEE, AND STAEPOED, 

Matlock, Bakewell, Chatsworth, The Peak, Buxton, Hardwick, Dove 
Dale, Ashborne, Southwell, Mansfield, Betford, Burton, Belvoir, Melton 
Mowbray, Wolverhampton, Lichfield, Walsall, Tamworth. Map. 
PostSvo. 7a. 6d. 

YOEKSHIEE, Doncaster, Hull, Selby, Beverley, 



carborough, Whitby, Harrogate, Kipon, Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, 
Halifax, Huddersfield, Sheffield. Map and Plans. Post 8vo. 12». 
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HAND-BOOK— DURHAM AND NORTHUMBERLAND, New- 
castle, Darlington, Gateshead, Bishop Auckland, Stockton, Hartlepool, 
Sunderland, Shields, Bar wick-on-T weed, Morpeth, Tynemouth, Cold- 
stream, Alnwick, &c. Map. Post 870. 9». 

WESTMORLAND and CTJMBERLAND—Lan- 

caster, Pumess Abbey, Ambleside, Kendal, 'Windermere, Coniston, 
Keswick, Grasmere, Carlisle, Cockermouth, Penritb, Appleby, Map. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

*^* Murray's Map op thb Lakhs, on canvas. 3s. Gd. 

EASTERN COUNTIES, Eesex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 



and Cambridge. Map. Post Svo. (In the Pi-ess.) 

. SCOTLAND, Edinburgli, Melrose, Kelso, Glasgow, 

Dumfries, Ayr, Stirling, Arran, The Clyde, Oban, Inverary, Loch 
Lomond, Loch Katrine and Trossachs, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 
Perth, Dundee, Aberdeen, Braemar, Skye, Caithness, Koss, Suther- 
land, &c. Maps and Plans. Post Svo. 9s. 

'- IRELAND, Dulilin, Belfast, Donegal, Galway, 

Wexford, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, the Lakes of Killarney, Coast of 
Munster, &c. Maps. Post Svo. 12s. 

EASTERN CATHEDRALS, Oxford, Peterborougli, 

Norwich, Ely, and Lincoln. With 90 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 18s. 
- SOUTHERN CATH BDRALS, Winchester, Salisbury, 



Exeter, Wells, Chichester, Rochester, Canterbury. With 110 Illustra- 
tions, 2 "Vols. Crown Svo. 24s, 

WESTERN CATHEDRALS, Bristol, Gloucester, 

Hereford, Worcester, and Liohfiejd. With 50 Illustrations. Crown Svo. 
16s. 

NORTHERN CATHEDRALS, York, Ripen, Dor- 
ham, Carlisle, Chester, and Manchester, With Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. (In preparation.) 

HAND-BOOK OP PAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. From EngUsh 

Authors. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 
HESSET (Ret. Dr.). Sunday — Its Origin, History, and Present 
' Obligations. Being the Bampton Lectures for 1860. Second Edition. 
Svo. 16*. Or Popular Edition. Post Svo. 9«. 

HICKMAN'S (Wm.) Treatise oh the Law and Practice of Naval 

Courts- Martial. Svo. 10s. Bd. 
H0LL"W:AY'S.(J. G.) Month in Norway.. Poap. Svo. 2s. 
HONET BEE (The). An Essay. By Rev. Thomas James. 

Beprinted from the " Quarterly Review." Fcap. Svo. Is. 
HOOK'S (Dean) Church Dictionary. Ninth Edition. 8to. 16s. 

(Theobokb )Life. By J. G. Lookhart. Pcap. Svo. Is. 

HOPE'S (A. J. B.) English Cathedral of the Nineteenth Century. 

With Illustrations. Svo. 12s. 

HOPE'S (T. C.) architecture OP AHMEDABAD, with 

Historical Sketch and Architectural Notes by T. 0. Hope, and James 
Feegusson, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 120 Photographs, and 22 Woodcuts. 
4to. Bl.6s. 

BEJAPOOB, with Historical Sketch and Ar- 
chitectural Essay by Col. Meadows Tatloe andJAS. Feegussok. 
With 2 Maps, 7S Photographs, and 13 Woodcuts, Folio. lOi. 10s. 

DHARWAE and MYSORE. With Historical 

Sketch and Architectural Essay by Col. Mbajdows Tayloe and J as, 
Feeodssoit. With 2 Maps, 100 EhotograpIvs,,ana numerous Woodcuts. 
Folio. 121, Vi, 
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HOME AND COLOITIAL LIBEAET; , A Series of Works 

adapted for all circles and classes of Eeaders, having been selected 
for their acknowledged interest and ability of the Authors, Post 8vo 
Published at 2s. and 3s. Qd. eacb^ and arranged under two distinctive 
heads as follows : — 



CLASS A. 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND 
By 



1. SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. 

John Drikkwater. 2s. 

2. THE AMBER- WITCH. By 

Ladt Duff Gordon. 2s. 

3. CROMWELL AND BUNYAN. 

By Robert SouTHBV. 2s. 

4. LIFE OF Sir FRANCIS DRAKE. 

By John Barrow. 2s. 

B. CAMPAIGNS AT WASHING- 
TON. ByEET. G.R.Glbig. 2s. 

«. THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS. 
By Lady Dupf Gordon. 2s. 

7. THE FALL OF THE JESUITS. 

2s. 

8. LIVONIAN TALES. 2j. 

9. LIFE OF CONDE. By LORD Ma- 

HOH. Ss. 6d, 



10. SALE'S BRIGADE. 
G. R. Gleiq. 2s. 



By Rev. 



12, 



13, 



HISTORIC TALK. 

11. THE SEEGES OF YIENNA. 

By Lord Ellesiuerb. 2s; 
THE WAYSIDE CROSS. By 

Capt. Miluan. 2s, 
SKETCHES OF GERMAN LIFE. 

By Sir A. Gordon. 3«. Si. 

14. THE BATTLE of WATERLOO. 

By Ret. G. R. Gleig. 3j. 6d. 

15. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF STEF- 

FENS. 2s. 

16. THE BRITISH POETS. By 

Thomas Campbell. 3s. Gi, 

17. HISTORICAL ESSAYS. By 

Lord Mahon. Ss. 6d. 

LIFE OF LORD CLIVE. By 
Rev. G. R. Gleio. 3s. 6d. 

NORTH - WESTERN RAIL- 
WAY. BySlRF.B.HsAD. 2j. 

20. LIFE OP MUNEO. By Rev, G. 
B. Gleio. , 3s. M. 



18. 



19, 



CLASS B. 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, AND ADVENTURES. 



1, BIBLE IN SPAIN. By George 

Borrow. 3s. Gd. 

2. GIPSIES OF SPAIN. By George 

Borrow. 3s. Gd. 
S&i. JOURNALS IN INDIA. By 
Bishop Hbbbr. 2 Yols. 7s. 

5. TRAVELS in THE HOLY LAND. 

By Irby and Mangles. 25. 

6. MOROCCO AND THE MOORS. 

By J. Drummokd Hay. 2s. 

7. LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. 

By a Ladt. 2s. 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES. By Mrs. 

Meredith. 2s. 

9. THE WEST INDIES, ByM. G. 

Lewis. 2s. 

10. SKETCHES OP PERSIA. By 

Sir John Malcolm. 3s. Gd. 

11. MEMOIRS OP FATHER EIPA. 

2s. 

12. 13. TYPEB AND OMOO. By 

Hermann Melville. 2 Vols. 7s. 
14. MISSIONARY LIFE IN CAN- 
ADA. By Ret. J. Abbott. , 2s. ■ 

*,* Each work may be bad separately. 



16. LETTERS FROM MADRAS. By 
a Lady. 2s. 

16. HIGHLAND SPORTS. By 
Charles St. John. 3s. Gd. 

17. PAMPAS JOURNEYS. By Sia 
P. B. Head. 2si 

18. GATHERINGS FROM SPAIN. 
By RioHARD Ford. Ss. 6cl 

19. THE RIVER AMAZON, By 
W. H. Edwasds. 2s. 

20. MANNERS & CUSTOMS OP 
INDIA. ByKET.C.AOLAND. 2s. 

21. ADVENTURES IN MEXICO. 
By G. P. RtrxTON. 3s. Gd. 

22. PORTUGAL AND GALLICIA. 
By Lord Carnarvon. 3s. Gd, 

23. BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRALIA. 
By Rev. H. W. Haygarth. 2s. 

24. THE LIBYAN DESERT. By 
Bayle St. John, 2s. 



25. 



SIERRA LEONE. 
3e.Gd. 



By a Lady. 
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HOBACE ("WoEKS OF.) Edited by Dbah Milmah. With 100 

Woodcuta. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Life of). ' By Dean Miimah. Woodcata, and coloured 

Borders. 8to. 9s. 
HOUGHTON'S (Lord) Poetical Works. Fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

HUME (The Studeht's) A History of England, from the Invasion 
of Julius Gsesar to the Revolution of 1688. Corrected and continued 
to 1858. Edited by De. Wm. Smith. Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 7». 6d. 

HUTCHINSON (Gen.) on the most expeditious, certain, and 
easy Method of Dog-Breaking. Fourth Edition. Enlarged and 
revised, with 40 Illustrations. Crown 8to. 155. 

BUTTON'S (H. E.) Principla Grseca; an Introduction to the Study 
of Greek. Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-hook, 
with Vocabularies. Sixth Udilion, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

IRBT AND MANGLES' Travels in Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and 

the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 2s. 
JAMES' (Rev. Thomas) Fables of MaoTp. A New Translation, with 

Historical Preface. With 100 Woodcuts by Tenniel and Wolf, 

Fiftieth Thousand. Post 8vo. 2s. ed. 
JAMESON'S (Mrs.) Lives of the Early Italian Painters— 

and the Progress of Painting in Italy — Cimabue to Bassano. New 

Editim. With 50 Portraits. Post 8vo. lOs. e<J. 
JENNINGS' (L. J.) Eighty Years of Eepublican Government in 

the United States. Post 8vo. 10s. ed. 
JESSE'S (Edward) Gleanings in Natural History. Eighth Edition. 

Fcp.Svo. 6s. 
JOHNS' (Eev. B. G.) Blind People; their Works and Ways. With 

Sketches of the Lives of some famous Blind Men. With Illustrations. 

Post 8vo. 7s. ed. • 
JOHNSON'S (Dr. Samuel) Life. By James Boswell. Including 

the Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by Mb. Cbokbb. Portraits. 

Koyal 8vo. 10s. 

Lives of the English Poets. Edited by Peter 

GuHNiNOHAU. 3 vols. 8vo. 22s. Gd, 

KEN'S (Bishop) Life. By a Latmah. Portrait. '2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. 

: Exposition of the Apostles' Creed. Fcap. \s. 6d. 

Approach to the Holy Altar. Fcap. 8vo. \s. Qd. 

KENNEDY'S (General) Notes on the Battle of Waterloo. With 

a Memoir of his Life and Services, and a Plan for the Defence of Canada. 

With Map and Plans. 8vo. 7s. 6ii. 
KERR'S (Robert) GENTLEMAN'S HOUSE ; or, How to Plan 

Enqllsh Residences, from the Paksonagb to the Palace. With 

Tables and Cost. Views and Flans. Second Edition. 8vo. 24s. 

Ancient Lights; a Book for Architects, Surveyors, 

Lawyers, and Landlords. 8vo. 5s, ed. 

(R. Malcolm) Student's Blackstone. A Systematic 



Abridgment of the entire Commentaries, adapted to the present state 
of the law. PostSvo. 7s. 6d. 
KING'S (Rev. C. W.) Antique Gems; their Origin, Use, and 
Value, as Interpreters of Ancient History, and as illustrative of Ancient 
Art. Second Edition. Illustrations. 8to. 24s. 

KING EDWARD VIth's Latin Grammar; or, an Introduction 
to the Latin Tongue. Seventeenth Edition. 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

— First Latin Book ; or, the Accidence, 

Syntax, and Prosody, with an English Translation. Fifth Edition. 12mo. 
2s, 6d. 
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KING GEORGE THE THIRD'S CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
LORD NORTH, 1769-82. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by 
W, BoDHAM Donne. 2 void. 8vo. 32s. 

KIRK'S (J. Foster) History of Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. PoL-trait. 3 Vols. 8vo. 45j. 

KUGLER'S Italian Schools of Painting. Edited, with Notes, by 
SiE CHAELB3 Eastlake. Third Edition. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post 
8to. 30s. 

German, Dutch, and Flemish Schools of Painting. 

Edited, witli Notes, by Da. Waagen. Second Edition. Woodcuts. 2 
Vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 

liATARD'S (A. H.) Nineveh and its Remains. Being a Nar- 
rative of Researches and Discoveries amidst the Ruins of Assyria. 
With an Account of the Chaldean Christians of Kurdistan ; the Yezedis, 
or Devil-worshippers ; and an Enquiry into tlie Manners and Arts of 
the Ancient Assyrians. Sixth Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
8vo. SSs. 
*,* A POTOLAE Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. la. M. 

Nineveh and Babylon ; being the Narrative of a 

Second Expedition to Assyria. Plates. Svo. 21s. 

\* A PoPDLAE Editiok. With Illustrations. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

LEATHES' (Stanley) Short Practical Hebrew Grammar. With an 
Appendix, containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis i. — vi., and Psalms 
i. — vi. Grammatical Analysis and Vocabulary. Post Svo. Is.Qd. 

LENNEP'S (Ret. H. J. Yan) Missionary Travels in Asia Minor. 
With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. {In preparation^ 

LESLIE'S (C. E.) Handbook for Young Painters. With Illustra- 
tions. Post Svo. 10s. Qd. 

— — Autobiographical Recollections, with Selections 

from his Correspondence. Edited by Tom Taylor. Portrait. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. 18s. 

Life and Works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Por- 



traits and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. 

LETTERS FROM THE BALTIC. By a Ladt. Post Svo. 2& 

Madkas. By a Lady. Post Svo. 2s. 

SiERKA Leone. By a Ladt. Post Svo. 3s. M. 

LEVI'S (Leone) Wages and Earnings of the Woiking Classes. 

With some Facts Illustrative of their Economic Conditiorf. Svo. 6s. 
LEWIS (Sir G. O.) On the Government of Dependencies. Svo. 12«. 

Glossary of Provincial Words used in Herefordshire, &e. 

12mo. 4s. 6d. 

(M. G.) Journal of a Residence among the Negroes in the 

West Indies. Post Svo. 2s. 

LIDDELL'S (Dean) History.of Rome. From the Earliest Times 
to the Establishment of the Empire. With the History of Literature 
and Art. 2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 

Student's History of Rome, abridged from the 

above Work. With Woodcuts. Post Svo. la. Bd. 

LINDSAY'S (Lord) Lives of the Lindsays ; or, a Memoir of the 
Houses of Crawfurd and Balcarres, With Extracts from Official Papers 
and Personal Narratives. Second Edition. 3 Vols. Svo. 24s. 

LISPINGS from LOW LATITUDES; or, the Journal of the Hon. 
ImpulsiaGushington. Edited by LoEDDnrraEiN, With24Plates.4to.21s. 
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LITTLE AETHITE'S HISTORY OF BNGLAKD. By Labt 

Callcoit. New Edition, continued to 1862. Wilh 20 ;Woodouts. 

Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6i. 
LIVINGSTONE'S (Dk.) Popular Account of his Missionary 

Travels in South Africa. - Illustrations. Post 8to. Gs. 
— Narrative of an Expedition to the Zambezi and 

its Tributaries ; and of the Discovery of Lakes Shirwa and Nyassa. 

1868-64. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 

LIVONIAN TALES. By the Author of " Letters from the 

Baltic." Post 8vo. 2s. 
LOCKHAKT'S (J. G.) Ancient Spanish Ballads. Historical and 

Romantic. Translated, with Notes. New Mdititm. PostSvo. 2a. Gd. 

Life of Theodore Hook. Ecap. 8to. Is. 

LONDON (OLD). A series of Essays on its Archaeology and 
Antiquities, by Dean Stanley ; A.J. Beresfokd Hope, M.P. ; Gr. G . 
SoOTT, E.A. ; K. Westmacott. E.A.; E. Foss, P.S.A.; G. T. Claek: 
Joseph Bdett; Rev. J. E Geeen; and G. ScHAEF, F.S.A. 8vo. 12s. 

LONDON'S (Bishop of) Dangers and Safeguards of Modern 
Theology. Containing Suggestions to the Theological Student under 
present difficulties. Second JSdition. Bvo. Ss. 

LONSDALE'S (Bishop) Life. With Selections from his Writings. 
By E. B. Dekisok, Q.C. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 10s. 6i2. 

LOUDON'S (Mks.) Instructions in Gardening. With Directions 
and Calendar of Operations for Every Montli. Eighth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

LUCAS' (Samuel) Secularia; or. Surveys on the Main Stream of 

History. Svo. 12s. 

LUCKNOW : a Lady's Diary of the Siege. Fcap. Svo. 4s. 6d. 

LYELL'S (Sib Chaeles) Elements of Geology; or, the Ancient 
Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants as illustrated by Geological 
Monuments. Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Svo. 18s. 

Principles of Geology; or, the Modem Changes 

of the Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of Geology. 
Tenth Edition. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. S2s. 

Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man. 



Third Edition. Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. 
LYTTELTON'S (Lokd) Ephemera. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. 
LYTTON'S (Lobd) Poems. New Edition. PostSvo. 10s. 6d.' 

Lost Tales of Miletus. Second Edition. PostSvo. 'is.M. 

MACPHEESON'S (Majok S. C.) Memorials of Service in India, 

while Political Agent at Gwalior during the Mutiny. With Portrait 

and Illustrations. Svo. 12s. 

MAHON'S (Lobd) Works. See Stanhope (Earl of). 
MoCLINTOCK'S (Sir L.) Narrative of the Discovery of the 

Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions in the Arctic Seas. 

Twelfth Thousand. Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
M'-CULLOCH'S (J. E.) Collected Edition of Eioabdo's Political 

Works. With Notes and Memoir. Svo. 16s. 

MaoDOUGALL'S (Coi.) Modern Warfare as Influenced by Modern 

Artillery. With Plans. Post Svo. 12s. 
MAINE (H. Stimiteb) On Ancient Law : its Connection with the 
Early History of Society, and its Relation to Modern Ideas. Svo. 12s. 
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MALCOLM'S (Sir John) Sketches of Persia. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANSEL (Canon) Limits of Keligioua Thought Examined. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1868. Post 8vo. 83. 6d, 
MANSFIELD (Sib William) On a Gold Currency for India. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. 

MANTBLL'S (Gideon A.) Thoughts on Animalcules; or, the 

Invisible World, as revealed by the Microscope. Plates. 16mo. Gs. 

MANUAL 01- SCIENTIFIC ENQUIRY. For the Use of 

Travellers. Edited by Sir J. F. Hkkschel and Rev. R. Main. Maps. 
Post 8vo. 9fl. {Puhlialied hy order of the Lords of the Adirdralty.) 

MAEKHAM'S (Mks.) History of England. From the First Inva- 
sion by the Romans, down to Recent Times. Neio JEdition, continued to 
1863. Woodcuts. 12mo. is. 

History of France. From the Conquest by 

tlie Gauls, to Recent Times. New Edition, continued to 1856. Wood- 
cuts. 12mo, 4s. 

History of Germany. From the Invasion by Marius, 



to Recent Times. New Edition. Woodcuts, 12mo. 
(Clements E.) Travels in Peru and India. Maps 

and Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
MAERYAT'S (Joseph) History of Modem and Mediaeval Pottery 

and Porcelain. Wilh a Description of the Manufacture. Third and 

revised aTid enlarged Edition. Plates and Woodcuts. Svo. {Nearly Seady.) 

(Horaoe) Jutland, the Danish Isles, and Copen- 
hagen. Illustrations. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 24s. 

Sweden and Isle of Gothland. Illustrations. 2 



Vols. Post 8vo. 28s. 
MAESH'S (G. p.) Student's Manual of the English Language. 
Post 8to. 7s. 6d. 

MAUEEL'S (Jules) Essay on the Character, Actions, and Writings 

of the Duke of Wellington. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. Is. 6*^. 

MATNE'S (Cam.) Four Years in British Columbia and Van- 
couver Island, Its Forests, Rivers, Coasts, and Gold Fields, and 
Resources for Colonisation. Illustrations. Svo. 16s, 

MELVILLE'S (Hermann) Typee and Omoo; or. Adventures 
amongst the Marquesas and South Sea Islands. 2 Vols. Post Svo. Is. 

MILLS' (Ekv. John) Three Months' Eesidence at Nablus, with 
an Account of the Modern Samaritans. Illustrations. Post Svo. lOs.Sd. 

MILMAN'S (Dean) Historical Works. Containing: 1. History of 
the Jews, 3 Vols. 2. History of Early Christianity, 3 Vols. 3. His- 
tory of Latin Christianity, 9 Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 

Annals of St. Paul's Cathedral. Portrait and Illus- 
trations. Svo. (In preparation.) 

Character and Conduct of the Apostles considered 

as an Evidence of Christianity . Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Translations from the Agamemnon of Jilsehylua 

and Bacchanals of Euripides. With Illustrations. Crown Svo. 12s. 
Works of Horace. WithlOOwoodcuts. Small Svo. 7«.6(i. 

Life of Horace. Woodcuts. Svo. 9s. 

Poetical Works. Plates. 3 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 18». 

Fall of Jerusalem. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

(Capt. E. a.) Wayside Cross. A Tale of the Carlist 

War. Post Svo. 2s. 
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MEREDITH'S (Mbs. Charles) Notes and Sketches of New South 

Wales. Post 8vo. 2s. 

MESSIAH (THE) : A Narrative of the Life, Travels, Death, 
Eesurrection, and Ascension of our Blessed Lord. By the Author of 
•' Life of Bishop Ken." Map. 8to. 18s, 

MICHIE'S (Alezanbeb) Siberian Overland Route from Peking 
to Petersburg, through the DeBerts and Steppes of Mongolia, Tartary, 
&c. Maps and Illustrations. Svo. 16s. 

MODERN DOMESTIC COOKERY. Founded on Principles of 
Economy and Practical Knowledge and adapted for Private Families. 
New Edition. Woodcuts. Fcap. 8to. 6s. 

MOORE'S (Thomas) Life and Letters of Lord Byron. Plates. 
6 Vols. Fcap. Svo. 18s. ; or 1 Vol. Portraits. Koyal Svo. 9s. 

MOTLEY'S (J. L.) History of the United Netherlands : from the 
Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years' Truce, 1609. Embrac- 
ing the English-Dutch struggle against Spain; and a detailed Account 
of the Spanish Armada. Portraits. 4 Vols. Svo. 60s, Or Popular 
Edition, i Vols. Post Svo. 6s. each. 

MOUHOT'S (Hekei) Siam, Camhojia, and Lao ; a Narrative of 
Travels and Discoveries. Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 

MOZLEY'S (Ret. J. B.) Treatise on Predestination. Svo. Us. 

Primitive Doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. Svo. 7,8. 6rf. 

MTJNDY'S (General) Pen and Pencil Sketches in India. 

Third, Edition. Plates. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 
MUNRO'S (General Sir Thomas) Life and Letters. By the Ret. 

G. &. Gixia. Post Svo. Ss. M. 

MTJRCHISON'S (Sir Eoieriok) Russia in Europe and the Ural 
Mountains. With Coloured Maps, Plates, Sections, &c. 2 Vols. 
Koyal 4to. B?. 5s. 

^ Siluria ; or, a History of the Oldest Rocks con- 
taining Organic Kemains. Fourth Edition. Map and Plates. Svo. 30s. 

MURRAY'S RAILWAY READING. Containing:— 



Wbllikstoh. By Lobo Ellbsubbs. 6d. 

NlUBODOK THB ChaSB, 1«. 

EbB&TS 7R0H "ThB TlMBB." 2 Volfl. Sff. 

Muflic AHS Dbesb. Is. 
Latabd's AccountofNinbtbb. 5s, 
Milmam's Fai.1. of Jebdsalsm. 1<. 
Mahon'b "Fobtt-Fivb." ds. 
LtFB or Thbodobb Hook. Is. 
Dbbdb of Natal Dabins, da.Qd. 
Tdk Eonby Bbb. Is. 
Jahhb' .^bop'b Fablkb. 2s. 6d. 
NiuBOD on tqb Tu«p. Is. Ed, 
Abt of Sjnims. Is.dd. 



Bam,am'b Litb&abt Ebbatb. 2j. 
Mahon'b Joam of Arc. Is. 

HbAU'b EMIGBAflT. iS.Gd, 
NiMBOD ON THB B.OAD. Is. 
CbOKBB on THB GuiLLOTins. Is, 

HoLLWATt'a NOBWAT. 2«, 

Maubkl's Wellimotow. Is. Gd. 
Camfbbll'b Lifb of Bacoh. 2s. 6d, 
Tub F1.0WHB Gabdsh. Is. 
Locshabt'b Sfahish Ballads, is.ed. 
Tatlob'b Notkb fboh Lifb. 2s. 

B.BJBCTKD AjIQRBSSSa. Is. 

Piihn's Hints on Anqliho. Is. 



MUSIC AND DRESS. By a Ladv. Reprinted from the " Quarterly 
Keview." Fcap. Svo. Is. 

NAPIER'S (Sir Chas.) Life; chiefly derived from his Journals 

, and Letters. By SiE W. Napiee. Second Edition. Portraits, i Vols 
Post Svo. 48s. 

(Sir Wm.) Life and Letters. Edited by H. A. Bruok 



M.P. Portraits. 2 Vols. Crown Svo. 



English Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular 



War. Fourtli, Edition. Portrait. Post Svo. 9s, 
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NAUTICAL (The) ALMANACK. Eoyal 8vo. 'ia.U. (By 

Authority.) 

NAYT LIST (The). {Published Quarterly, by Authority.) 16mo. 
2s. ed. 

NEW TESTAMENT (Iilostrated) . With Explanatory Com- 
mentary. Edited by Archdeacon Chorton, M.A., and Babil Jones, 
M.A. With 110 authentic Views of Pluces, from Sketches and Photo- 
graphs taken on the spot. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 30s. cloth; 52s. Gd, 
calf; 63s. morocco. 

NICHOLLS' (Sir Ueokgb) History of the English, Irish and 
Scotch Poor Laws. 4 Vols. 8vo. 

■ (Eev. H. G.) Historical Account of the Forest of 

Dean. Woodcuts, &c. Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 

NICOLAS' (Sir Hakris) Historic Peerage of England. Exhi- 
biting the Origin, Descent, and Present State of every Title of Peer- 
age which has existed in this Country since the Conquest. By 
William Courtbopb. 8vo. 30s. 

NIMROD On the Chace— The Turf— and The Koad. Woodcuts. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

OLD LONDON ; Papers read at the London Congress of the 
Archseological Institute, July, 1866. By A. J. B. BfiKESFORD Hope, 
M.P.; Dean Stanut, D.D.; G. T. Clark, Esq.; G. Gilbert Scott. 
HA.; Professor WestmacotTjR. A.; Edward Foss, P.S.A.; Joseph 
BuRTT, Esq.; Rev. J. R. Green; George Scharp, F.S.A. With 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 

OXBNHA M'S (Rbv. W.) English Notes for Latin Elegiacs ; designed 
for early Proficients in the Art of Latin Versification, with Prefatory 
Rules of Composition in Elegiac Metre. Fourth Edition. 12mo. 3s. 6t2. 

OXFOED'S (Bishop of) Popular Life of William Wilberforce. 
Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. ed. 

PAEIS' (Dr.) Philosophy in Sport made Science in Earnest; 
or, the First Principles of Natural Philosophy inculcated by aid of the 
Toys and Sports of Youth. Ninth Edition. Woodcuts. Post Bvo. 7s. 6d. 

PAEKYNS' (Mahsfield) Life in Abyssinia : During a Three Years' 
Residence and Travels in that Country. New Edition, with Map and 
30 Illustrations. Post Svo. Is. id. 

PEEL'S (Sir Eoeert) Memoirs. Edited by Earl Stanhope 
and Mr. Cardwell. 2 Vols. Post Bvo. 7s. 6<2. each. 

PENN'S (Eiohard) Maxims and Hints for an Angler and Chess- 
player. New Edition. Woodcuts'. Fcap. Svo. Is. 

PENEOSE'S (F. 0.) Principles of Athenian Architecture, and the 
Optical Refinements exhibited in the Construction of the Ancient 
Buildings at Athens, from a Survey. With 40 Plates. Folio, bl. 5s. 

PERCY'S (John, M.D.) Metallurgy of Fuel, Coal, Fire-Clays, 
Copper, Zinc, Brass, &c. Illustrations. Svo. 21s. 

Metallurgy of Iron and Steel. Illustrations. 8to. 42s. 

'Metallurgy of Lead, Silver, Gold, Platinum, Nickel, Cobalt, 

Antimony, Bismuth, Arsenic, &c. Illustrations. Svo. (Jn the Press.) 

PHILLIPP (C. S. M.) On Jurisprudence. Svo. 12s. 

PHILLIPS' (John) Memoirs of WUliam Smith, (the Father of Geo- 
logy). Portrait. Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Geology of Yorkshire, The Coast, and Limestone 

District. Plates. 4to. Part I., 20s.— Part II., 30s. 

Elvers, Mountains, and Sea Coast of Yorkshire. 

With Essays on the Climate, Scenery, and Ancient Inhabitants. 
Second Edition, Plates. Svo. 15s. 
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PHILPOTTS' (Bishop) Letters to the late Charles Butler, on his 
" Book of the Eoman Catholic Church." New Edition. Post 8to. 6s. 

POPE'S (Alexander) Life and Works. A New Edition. Con- 
taining nearly 600 unpublished Letters. Edited, with a New Life, 
Introductions and Notes, by Key. Whitwell Elwis. Portraits 
8vo, {7n the Press.) 

PORTEE'S (Rev. J. L.) Five Years in Damascus. With Travels to 
Palmyra, Lebanon and other Scripture Sites. Map and Woodcuts. 
2 Vols. PostSvo. 21s. 

HandbookforSyria and Palestine : including an Account 

oftheGeogTaphy,History,Antiquities,andInhabitaut6 of these Countries, 
thePeninsnla of Sinai, Edom, and the Syiian Desert. Maps. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 24i. 

PRAYER-BOOK (Iilustkated), Trith Borders, Initials, Vig- 
nettes, &o. Edited, with Notes, by Kev. Thos. Jawes. Medium 
8to. 18s. cloth ; ZU. 6(2. calf ; 36s. morocco. 

PUSS IN" BOOTS. With 12 Illustrations. By Oiio Speoktee. 
16mo. Is. 6d. or Coloured, 2s. M. 

QUARTERLY REVIEW (The). 8vo. 6s. 

RAMBLES among the Turkomans and Bedaiveens of the Syrian 
Deserts. Post 8vo. 10s. id. 

RANEE'S (Leopold) History of the Popes of Rome during the 
16th and 17th Centuries. Translated from the German by Saeah 
Austin. 3 Vols. 8vo. 30s. 

RAWLINSON'S (Rev. Georse) Herodotus. A New English 
Version. Edited with Notes and Essays. Assisted by Sib Henes 
Kawlinson and SlE J. G. Wilkihson. SeeonA Edition, Maps and 
Woodcut. 4 Vols. 8to. 48s. 

Eive Great Monarchies of the Ancient World, 

Chaldffia, Assyria, Media, Babylonia, and Persia. With Maps and 650 
Illustrations. 4 Vols. 8vo. 16s. each. 

Historical Evidences of the truth of the Scripture 



Records stated anew. Second Edition. 8?o. 14s. 
REED'S (E. J.) Practical Treatise on Shipbuilding in Iron and 
Steel. With 250 Illnstralions. Svo. (In the Press.) 

REJECTED ADDRESSES (The). By James ahd Horace Smith. 

Fcap. Svo. Is. 

RENNIE'S (D. F.) British Arms in Peking, 1860; Kagosima, 
1862. Post Svo. 12s. 

Peking and the Pekingese: Being a Narrative of 

the First Year of the British Embassy in China. Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Post Svo. 24s. 

Story of Bhotan and the Dooar War ; includ- 
ing Sketches of a Residence in the Himalayas and Visit to Bhotan iu 
1865. Map and Woodcut. Post Svo. 12s. 

REYNOLDS' (Sir Joshua) Life and Times. Commenced by 
C. R. Leslie, R.A., continued and concluded by Tom Taxlob. Portraits 
and Illustrations. 2 Vols. Svo. 42s. . 

Descriptive Catalogue of his Works. With Notices 

of their present owners and localities. By Tom Tayloe and Chaeles 
W. Fkames. With Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. {In the Press.) 

RICARDO'S (David) Political Works. With a Notice of his 

Life and Writings. By J. R. M'Cullooh. New Edilitm. Svo. 16s. 
RIPA'S (Father) Memoirs during Thirteen Years' Residence at the 
Court of Peking. From the Italian. Post Svo. 2s. 
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KOBERTSON'S (Canon) History of the Christian Church, from 
the Apostolic Ago to the Death of Boniface VIII., a.d. 1122—1304. 
3 Vols. 8vo. 

KOBIIf SON'S (Rev. Dr.) Biblical Researches in Palestine and the 
Adjacent Kegions ; a Jonrnal of Travels in 1838 and 1852. Thii d Edi- 
tion. Maps. 3 Vols. 8vo. 42*. 

Physical Geography of the Holy Land. Post 8vo. 

IDs. 6<e. 

ROME (Student's Histokt of). From the Earliest Times to 
THE Establishment of a-HE Empieb. By ^Dean Liddell. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. M. 

(Smaller History oe). By Wm. Smith, LL.D. Wood- 
cuts. 16mo. 3s. M. 

ROWLAND'S (David) Manual of the English Constitution ; 
ItsKise, Growth, and Present State. Post 8vo. 10*. Bi. 

Laws of Nature the Foundation of Morals. Post 

8vo. 6«. 

ETTNDELL'S (Mrs.) Domestic Cookery, adapted for Private 
Families. New Mditim. VS^oodcHts. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

RUSSELL'S (Rcthereurd) History of the Heroes of Medicine. 
Portraits. 8vo. 14s. 

ETJXTGN'S (Georgb F.) Travels in Mexico ; mth Adventures 
among the "Wild Trihes and Animals of the Prairies and Kocky Moun- 
tains. PostSvo. Ss.6i. 

SALE'S (Sir Robert) Brigade in Affghanistan. With an Account of 
the Defence of Jellalabad. By Eev. G. R. Gi-eig. Post 8vo. 2s. 

SALLESBURT'S (Edward) "Children of the Lake." A Poem. 
Fcap. 8vo. 4s. Qd. 

SANDWITH'S (Humphry) Siege of Kars. Post 8vo. 3s. Qd. 

SCOTT'S (G. Gilbert) Secular and Domestic Architecture, Pre- 
sent and Future. 8to. 9s. 

(Master of Baliol) University Sermons. Post 8vo. 8s. &d. 

SCROPE'S (G. P.) Geology and Extinct Yolcanoes of Central 

France. Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 30s. 
SHAW'S (T. B.) Manual of English Literature. Edited, with 
Notes and Illustrations, hy Dr. Wm. Smith. Post 8vo. 7s. Gd. 

Specimens of English Literature. Selected from the 

Chief Writers. Edited by Wm. Smith, LL.D. Post Svo. 7s. 6d. 

SHIRLEY (Evelyn P.) on Deer and Deer Parks, or some Account 
of English Parks, with Notes on the Management of Deer. Illus- 
trations. 4to. 2l5. 

SIERRA LEONE ; Described in Letters to Friends at Home. By 

A Ladt. Post Svo. 3s. 6d. 
SIMMONS (Cait. T. F.) on the Constitution and Practice of 

Courts-Martial ; with a Summary of the Law of Evidence. Sixth and 

JRevised Sdition. Svo. {^In the Freas,) 

SMITH'S (Rev. A. C.) Attractions of the Nile and its Banks. A 
Journal of Travels in Egypt and Nubia. Woodcuts. 2 Vols. Post Svo. 

SOUTH'S (John F.) Household Su*gery ; or, Hints on Emergen- 
cies. Seventeenth Thousand, Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 4s. Gd. 
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SMILES' (Samxiel) Liyes of British Engineers ; from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with an accoant of their Principal Works; 
including a History of the Invention and Introduction of the Steam 
Engine. With 9 Portraits and 400 Illustrations, i Vols. 8to. 21». each. 

Lives of George and Robert Stephenson. With Portraits 

and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. Sis. Or Popular Edition, with Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 

Lives bf Boulton and Watt. With Portraits and Illus- 



trations. Medium Svo. 2l5. 

Lives of Brindley and the Early Engineers. With Portrait 

and 50 Woodcuts, Post Svo. 6*. 

Life of Telford. With a History of Koads and Travelling 

in Eugland. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 6s. 
Self-Help. With Illustrations of Character and Conduct. 

Post Svo. 6s. Or in French. 53, 
Industrial Biography : Iron- Workers and Tool Makers. 

A sequel to "Self-Help." Post Svo. 6b. 
Hugnen6ts in England and Ireland : their Settlements, 

Churches and Industries. Tfiird Thousand. Svo. 16a. 

Workmen's Earnings — Savings — and Strikes. Fcap. Svo. 

Is. 6d. 

SOMERVILLE'S (Mart) Physical Geography. FifOi Edition. 

Portrait. Post Svo. 9s. 
Connexion of the Physical Sciences. Ninth 

JSdition. Woodcuts. Post Svo. 9s. 

Molecular and Microscopic Science. Illustra- 



tions. 2 Vols. Post Svo. {In the Preis.) 
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